











































THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tuts science is often classed among those which are allowed to be 
of the least practical use. No study or pursuit may claim to be exempt- 
ed from the test of utility. I would not circumscribe the jurisdiction 
of the tribunal which unfolds and applies the law involved in the 
venerable cuz bono? but rather extend it. I would submit to its examina- 
tion and judgment divers customs and practices which, in the language 
of Lord Brougham applied to a royal duke, are ‘ respectable by cour- 
tesy, but without any other claim to toleration. It is one of the most 
promising signs of the times, that the law of utility —the law of rea- 
son — is beginning to diffuse itself over the region of human affairs, 
so long usurped by caprice and wilfulness, and trampled down by the 
rabble multitude of instincts and passions. 

The objections to Intellectual Philosophy, as a general study, are 
comprised in these two: 

1. That it hasno settled principles; and 

2. That it is incapable of any useful application. 

My estimate of this science is entirely different from the one implied 
in these objections. In every view — in the nobleness of its subject, 
the certainty of its conclusions, and the universality of its practical ap- 
plications — I am disposed to concur with those who assign to the phi- 
losophy of the mind a high place among the most useful branches of 
knowledge. In one respect it must rank above them all. It involves 
the ultimate principles of all other knowledge. The laws of the intel- 
lect, as constituted by the God of Truth, form the standard of all belief, 
and the data of all knowledge. But to the objection of uncertainty. 

For my part, I have never found, within the legitimate bounds of this 
branch of knowledge, the clouds and darkness which some have ima- 
gined to rest upon it. In every subject, human knowledge has its 
limits. Its circle is bounded on every point by mysteries. Our most 
certain knowledge is connected with the incomprehensible. In short, 
our understandings are finite. Within the space to which our faculties 
are limited, we shall find interminable series of certain truths, and 
truths of the highest moment; beyond we shall find nothing but delu- 
sion and error. Mental philosophy, just as every other science, has its 
field of facts; and this field is bounded on its whole frontier by the 
dim unknown. Beyond this frontier, Imagination may sport her 
shadowy forms, but Knowledge finds no object. It is admitted that we 
can know nothing of the mind but its operations; these are the proper, 
the sole objects of the philosophy of the mind — just as the phenomena 
of matter are the proper objects of physical science. We know nothing, 
and can know nothing of matter, but the phenomena it offers to our ob- 
servation, and the laws which regulate their succession. - We can 
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know nothing of mind, but the facts of thought, feeling, and will, and 
the Jaws of their succession. Modern writers on intellectual philoso- 
phy discard all attempts to search beyond this well-defined field of 
facts. 

The utility of this science will be illustrated by considering its great 
extent, and close connection with several studies of acknowledged 
importance. 

Mind and its operations form a subject of no less extent than that 
part of the universe which falls under its knowledge. Mental philo- 
sophy follows the mind in all its operations — these are’ its subject. 
Though limited to facts, it has a field of indefinite extent. It presents, 
indeed, a larger share for investigation than that portion of external na- 
ture which lies within the limits of its knowledge. Its operations are 
not confined to the sphere of actual existence. It forms creations of its 
own. It combines the elements of nature into new forms. It embodies 
the principles of its own being in fictitious characters. 


‘The —— of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create 


And multiply in us a brighter ray, 
And more beloved existence.’ 


It is the mind thus occupied about the things of nature, and its own 
creations, which forms the subject of intellectual philosophy. Is there, 
among created things, a worthier subject of study? Is there one which 
it more concerns us to understand? 

Another reflection presents, in a strong light, the great extent and 
usefulness of the philosophy of the mind. Man is the great subject of 
literature. What is history, but the development of humanity? The 
mastery of the past—the spell which calls up buried generations. 
What does itreveal tous? Beings who have thought, and felt, and acted 
like ourselves. History shows us our common nature, in an infinite 
variety of circumstances ; and all the characters it hands down to us, 
are embodied illustrations of the principles which exist in our own 
minds. Our sympathies with the race are strengthened by the recog- 
nition of our common humanity in all its individuals. What is poetry, 
but a delineation of human thought and emotion? And by what prin- 
ciples do we judge of the truth of the delineation? By referring it to 
the laws which regulate the succession of our thoughts and emotions. 
The principles of enlightened criticism are laws of the mind. Criticism 
is a branch of mental philosophy. The productions of the poet and 
writer of romance must be framed agreeably to the laws of the mind, 
or the performance is faulty. 

Man, intellectual and moral man, is the great subject of literature. 
In proportion as the elements of his intellectual nature are revealed —in 
proportion as light is thrown in upon the unfathomed depths of human 
emotion — we shall be supplied with the materials ofa richer and a nobler 
literature. I am unable to discover any soundness in the theory which 
regards the infancy of civilization as the period most favorable to poe- 
try. Ican never believe that the worship of the beautiful declines with 
advancing intelligence. I cannot appreciate the theory that imagina- 
tion must lose its vigor when new and boundless materials are offered 
for its use. I cannot believe thatthe principles of human nature which 
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form the staple of the highest poetry, were ever more deeply felt in the 
movements of the world than they are at present. I can find nothing in 
the past which justifies the conclusion, that there was ever a period 
when the exhibition of all that is beautiful and great in character would 
have been better appreciated, or met by a deeper or a wider sympathy. 
I think it cannot be disputed, that the best English poetry of the last 
half century owes much to the successful cultivation and general diffu- 
sion of mental philosophy. It is blamed by some for its metaphysical 
character. ‘The censure amounts to this; that it has passed beyond the 
common places which, in the view of those whose souls are fashioned 
in the mould of custom, circumscribe poetical propriety. A better men- 
tal philosophy, and new principles called into action, and new fountains 
of emotion opened by the events of the times, have given a higher cha- 
racter to our literature, a character which answers to the wants of the 
age. And mental and moral philosophy is receiving back from our 
popular literature a rich harvest of materials and illustration. It would 
be hard to say that the philosophy of mind and morals owes less to the 
intuitions of genius preserved in our lighter literature, so called, than to 
the investigations embodied in scientific treatises. ‘Every poem, says 
Mackintosh, ‘every history, every oration, every picture, every statue, 
is an experiment on human feeling, the grand object of investigation by 
the moralist. Every work of genius in every department of ingenious 
art and polite literature, in proportion to the extent and duration of its 
sway over the spirits of men, is a repository of ethical facts, of which 
the moral philosopher cannot be deprived by his own insensibility or 
the iniquity of the times, without being robbed of the most precious in- 
struments and valuable materials of his science. Moreover, letters, 
which are closer to human feeling than science can ever be, have ano- 
ther influence on the sentiment with which the sciences are viewed, and 
the activity with which they are pursued, on the safety with which they 
are preserved, and even on the mode and spirit in which they are culti- 
vated: they are the channels by which ethical science has a constant 
intercourse with general feeling. As the arts called useful maintain 
the popular honor of physical knowledge, so polite*letters allure the 
mind into the neighborhood of the sciences of mind and morals.’ 

In this view, I cannot but regard the psychological complexion of 
our more recent literature, as one of the truest indications of the ad- 
vancement of a higher and more spiritualized philosophy. 

Mental philosophy has been depreciated, because it has no tendency 
to promote the external prosperity of individuals and communities. 
This objection would be of weight, if our welfare consisted wholly, 
or chiefly in external possessions, and if the perpetual absorption of 
all the energies of intellect and feeling in the pursuit of these posses- 
sions was the right state of a human soul. | 

It is most true, that the minds of men are, by the force of circum- 
stances, by constant occupation about the objects of the senses, mate- 
rialized, as it were. Our very language has the impress of materialism 
upon it. Habits of thought, acquired by constant attention to external 
objects, have been more or less carried into all our inquiries concerning 
the mind. There are frequent attempts to explain the operations of 
mind by laws collected from an entirely distinct department of nature ; 
attempts to assimilate two classes of phenomena which have nothing 
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in common. Hence the doctrine of philosophical necessity, as some 
have taken the liberty to call the theory which binds the every act of 
every intelligent existence, in an inexorable chain of nec essary causes 
and effects; a theory which blots out of existence the innate activity of 
mind, and substitutes the passiveness of matter in its place. We must 
attribute to the same cause, the early and continued occupation of the 
mind about external objects, the extreme difficulty which most men 
experience in forming any distinct conception of the phenomena of 
mind, independent of some illustration borrowed from the material 
world. There is much involved in this indistinctness of all conceptions 
relating to the spiritual world. May I not say that it has an incalcula- 
ble influence on the morals of the world? With these dim, uncertain 
conceptions of every thing relating to the mind, as a distinct and inde- 
pendent existence, what practical hold can the conviction of its immor- 
tality acquire on human belief? 

* Debased by sin and used to things of sense, 

How shall man’s spirit rise and travel hence, 

Where lie the soul’s pure regions ? 

Has it not faculties to converse with the spiritual and the immortal — 
to break the bonds which tie it down to earth? Shall the soul be the 
fettered slave of the material forms on which it stamps the proofs of its 
creating and disposing power? That which comprehends the laws, 
and controls the phenomena of passive matter, has the better claim to 
be considered a distinct and independent existence. It is worthier to 
be studied. It is the primary being ; matter the secondary and subor- 
dinate. I believe there is much truth in Mr. Allison’s theory of taste, 
which regards material forms as beautiful only as they are significant 
of agreeable qualities of mind. Matter, in all its arrangements, dis- 
courses eloquently of mind; and this is its highest function. To the 
mind debased by constant occupation about the objects of sense, material 
forms themselves lose their high significance. He alone who feels 
within himself the workings of an immortal spirit, can sympathise with, 
and in some measure comprehend, the kindred intelligence and love that 
speak out from the visible world. 

If the mental phenomena were made an object of early attention, I 
see no reason to doubt that they would soon become as distinct objects 
of conception as any external thing. Their distinctive character, their 
entire remoteness from all similarity to any other phenomena, would 
be so obvious as to remove all danger of confounding them with any 
thing external. And I see no reason to doubt that if the mind were 
distinctly, habitually, regarded as the subject of a class of phenomena 
essentially different from any object of sense, we should as firmly 
believe in its continued existence, and the uniformity of the laws which 
make the reward and punishment of its acts a part of itself, as we 
believe in the continuance of the laws of nature in general. 

Another beneficial effect of the general study of mental philosophy, 
would be a better application of the principles of inductive evidence in 
the affairs of life. When Bacon explained the true principles of phi- 
losophical inquiry, he did but make known the natural progress of the 
understanding in the acquisition of knowledge. He showed clearly 
that the observation and comparison of facts is our only means of gain- 

ing a knowledge of nature. How incalculably have mankind bene- 
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fitted by the application of this truth in our physical inquiries! But 
this truth is but a fact in mental philosophy — it is a law of the human 
mind. It is observed in our physical inquiries ; and to this we owe all 
the progress which has been made in the physical sciences. But there 
are inquiries and reasonings of a not less important character, in which 
the truth is only to be reached by following the same principles of 
evidence. I speak of the formation of opinions touching the characters 
of men, and the measures and acts of men in official stations. Here is 
a department of inquiry of peculiar interest in a republican state, in 
which the laws of reason, the true rules of evidence, are very indiffer- 
ently regarded. The principles of the inductive philosophy are not 
well obeyed in this department of inquiry, where the welfare and the peace 
of mankind require that they should be most carefully observed. Our 
public addresses and periodical essays, published ostensibly to convince 
and persuade, too frequently degenerate into common railing, or un- 
meaning panegyric. Sweeping conclusions, that disdain the support of 
specific facts, are quite as common, perhaps, among our men of conven- 
tions and newspapers, as they ever were among the alchemists. Yet 
it would be difficult to prove that sound conclusions are of less moment 
in the inquiries relating to the behavior of men, than in the inquiries 
into the nature and composition of salts and metals. I cannot doubt 
that a more general cultivation of mental philosophy would, in some 
degree, restrain the extravagances which set all its principles at defiance. 

The practical applications of intellectual philosophy have one marked 
difference from those of the physical sciences. The latter, though culti- 
vated by a very few persons, diffuse their benefits among all. All par- 
ticipate in the advantages of improved machinery, and other applica- 
tions of physical knowledge. But the applications of intellectual science 
are mostly personal. Each individual must himself possess the prin- 
ciples, in order to reap the chief benefits of their application. There 
is, however, one practical use of mental science which sheds its richest 
blessings on those who are little able to comprehend its principles. 
I mean the art of education. This art has certainly received great im- 
provements within a few years past. It has been more nearly adapted 
to the natural progress of the intellect. But how much more is to be 
done here! 

These speculations have been continued too far, to allow of more than 
a hasty glance at the connection between the sciences of mind and 
morals. The latter is the sequel tothe former. The knowledge of 
our intellectual and moral faculties is the foundation of natural theo- 
logy, and of all religion. It is likewise the foundation of the doctrine 
of the essential equality of man. Does not man now begin to feel that 
his fellow man has claims upon his sympathy and his efforts, that former 
ages never thought of? Andto whatisthis owing? Chiefly, I appre- 
hend, to the better perception of the capabilities of every human mind. 
And here I conclude in the words of one of whose great talents our 
country is justly proud — who, better than any living writer, has illus- 
trated the utility of intellectual science, and its connection with the 
best hopes of man. 

‘I esteem it no small benefit of the philosophy of mind, that it teaches 
us that the elements of the greatest thoughts of the man of genius exist 
in his humbler brethren; and that the faculties which the scientific 
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exert in the profoundest discoveries, are precisely the same with those 
which common men employ in the daily labors of life. * . " 
The true view of great men is, that they are only examples and mani- 
festations of our common nature, showing what belongs to all souls, 
though unfolded yet in only a few. The light which shines from them 
is after all but a faint revelation of the power which is treasured up in 
every human being. They are not prodigies, not miracles, but natural 
developments of the human soul.’ G. C. 
Detroit, (M. T.,) April, 1836. 


THE HOPES OF LIFE. 


* Ay — from helpless childhood 
To youth’s fresh morning, manhood’s summer years, 
And tottering, weak old age, Hope is our stay, 
Our life of life: in infancy our toy; 
In youth, the glass through which we see all things 
In colors fairer than reality ; 
In our fall prime, as noontide sunshine to us ; 
And in our last days, the strong staff on which 
We lean, and look toward Heaven.’ 


Hore of my Childhood !— what wert thou ? 
That I might roam on the mountain’s brow ; 
That when I awoke to the morning’s light, 
The day might be serene and bright ; 

That I might be first to find out where 

The violet scented the soft spring air ; 

That I might track the laden bee 

To his home in the trunk of the hollow tree ; 
Such were the simple things that first 

The spirit of hope in my bosom nurst. 


Hope of my Youth! —thy intensity 

Was like the glow of the summer sky ; 

Thou wert a dream of loveliness, 

Fixed in my bosom’s inmost recess ; 

That I might be gazed on tenderly, 

By the eyes that were as heaven to me; 

That the heart I loved might pour again 

Its love on mine like the summer rain ; 

That that spirit might melt in Affection’s power — 
Such were the hopes of my youth’s warm hour. 


Hope of my Summer! — wild and vain 

Wert thou, albeit my fevered brain 

Cherished thee with that mad desire, 

Whose wild flames are like a lava fire, 

That my name might blend with many a name 
That is uttered loud by the voice of fame : 

Oh, how I tried my heart to deceive ! 

Even as when a sweet dream doth leave, 

We try, and long, and long in vain, 

To sleep, and dream it o’er again. 


Hope of my Age ! — and what art thou? 

Oh not on fading things below 

Is thy foundation — thou art no dream, 

To melt away like the summer beam. 

I have known some hopes that looked most bright, 

Perish like dreams in Truth’s morning light : 

I have known others, as blossoms fair, 

Wither like them in the blast of Care ; 

But thou ! thou canst not fade, nor be riven, 

For thy spring is Truth —thy source is Heaven ! 
Liverpool, (England.) 
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A Chapter from Real Life. 


A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE* 


‘ Anp hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes long subdued — 
Subdued and cherished long.’ Coverince. 





A HANDSOME-LOOKING man, upon whose brow middle-age had 
scarcely yet set its signet, was the next in routine. To our demand of 
a tale from him, he pleaded none of those excuses, of which, from other 
lips, we had had but too many. He promptly admitted the justice of 
the claim, lamented his own incompetency as a raconteur, and pro- 
mised to do his best to repay the pleasure which he said our various 
narratives had communicated to him. 

He was, as I have said, a fine-looking man. There was an ingenu- 
ousness in his aspect, which had an extremely winning effect ; and this, 
added to his air distingué, must in its day have done great havoc 
among female hearts, and doubtless would have been equally success- 
ful at this time; but every one could see that his attentions were re- 
served for the lady who sat by his side, and who seemed to be on espe- 
cial good terms with him. ‘ 

In the early part of the day, we had noticed what seemed exceedingly 
like a bit of flirtation between them — that interchange of looks which 
constitutes the freemasonry of the heart—those varying tones which 
in their modulations told to each other far more than was meant for the 
common ear —‘ wreathed smiles,’ which sat well upon the pale, manly 
cheek of the gentleman, and the rose-tinted countenance of the dame — 
all, in fact, that would have been of rather a suspicious character, 
but for the knowledge gained from his own lips, within ten minutes 
after their arrival, that the lady was — his wife! 

She was as beautiful a person, in form and feature, as it was ever my 
lot to look upon. Perhaps she was not quite young enough for a he- 
roine, for she might have seen thirty-five summers; but she might well 
have passed for at least ten years younger. Iam utterly at a loss for 
words to describe the character of her beauty. Nay, it was not beauty : 
it was something more exquisite still. The features were fine in their 
ensemble, but taken separately they were not what you would call beau- 
tiful. Still, there was something in her piquant air —her espiégle 
glance —her lovely alternation of clear white and red — her lofty 
brow, polished and white as alabaster — her earnest look, in which 
there was as much sow! as I have ever seen illuminate any counte- 
nance — her dark and glossy hair, tasteful yet simple in its tournure— 
that, taken altogether, formed what I would deem far more lovely than 
that mere statue-like loveliness at which 





— ‘We start, 
For soul is wanting there !’ 


It was evident that her help-mate considered her the beau-ideal of 
beauty and of goodness. So attentive — so very attentive was he to her, 


+ Tue curious reader of this sketch, (which the writer, a gentleman of literary repute 
in England, informs us is what it purports to be, a tale but no fiction, heard from the 
lips of the narrator himself, ) may doubtless find a clue to the personages introduced, by 
consulting some authentic life of the renowned ‘ representative of Shakspeare’s heroes.’ 
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that we thought at Sent dee must heen been newly-married; but, on 
observation, we perceived that his was a more temperate and calm atten- 
tion than is paid by the bridegroom to the bride, and the manner in 
which the lady took all his little endearments —the farthest possible 
from any thing like the mawkish display by which the newly-wedded 
oftentimes make themselves ridiculous and disagreeable —clearly showed 
that she had been long accustomed to them. 

In a word, it was the best specimen I have ever seen of marriage as it 
should be. The husband was kind, affectionate and gentle — the lady 
was the same. It was an interchange of the most delightful courtesy 
imaginable —that courtesy which springs from the heart, and is best 
nourished inthe heart. The whole company was interested in these 
two strangers. All felt delighted when, the lady having left the room, 
the gentleman kept his promise, and told his story thus. 


‘My name is Tressilian: my family came from Cornwall, where, 
long before the Conquest, they had extensive estates. My grandfather, 
for his active services asa volunteer, when ‘the isle was frightened from 
its propriety’ by the rebellion of 1715, was made a baronet by George 
the First. As the family estates were quite adequate to any additional 
expense which this new dignity might confer, my ancestor did not hesi- 
tate to accept the honor. 

‘My father was a younger son, and, like most younger sons, early 
made a foolish marriage, which arrayed the rest of his family against 
him. He was young, “spirited, and ardent, so he solaced himself with 
the happiness of a wedded life; and I verily believe that he with his 
hundreds was happier far than his elder brother, with the title and the 
rich estates. 

‘My uncle, the baronet, was a haughty man, and his pride was hurt 
at the thought that his brother was not quite as wealthy as he might 
have been had he married an heiress. He did not better his condition 
for him, because he was as selfish as he was proud, but offered him a 
situation in Ireland— one of those government trifles by which obse- 
quious votes in the House of Commons were rewarded ; and my uncle 
had a ‘leading interest’ in three boroughs. My father saw that the 
offer was a good one: he accepted it, and by doing so, bettered his own 
finances, and by removing himself from the vicinage of his proud bro- 
ther, did another service, without intending it. 

‘I was anonly child. My father’s appointment was in the Customs 
at Cork, and I was born in that ‘ beautiful city.’ It would take up a long 
time, to very little purpose, to narrate how I rose from infancy to child- 
hood, from childhood to manhood. While I was yet a child, my mo- 
ther died, and I had just reached my twentieth year, when it pleased 
Providence that my father should follow her. 

‘ His illness was brief. An hour before his death he told me, what 
indeed I had long expected, that he had far outlived his income. It 
appeared, that as only two brothers, with their families, stood between 
him and the baronetcy and estates, he had calculated on the succession 
sometime or other! In this foolish expectation, he had latterly lived, 
rather according to his hopesthan his means. The result was, that 
after paying all his debts, | found myself the master of a solitary £50. 
It was the alpha and omega of my worldly possessions at the time. 
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' 1 had seceived a tolerable cdveiation, onl alihangles ever an » idle, had 
always been considered a gifted boy. For the last two years of my 
father’s life I had ‘taken to learning, as the common saying is, and 
my proficiency was sufficient to make up for past idleness and careless- 
ness — sufficient to show that if I would distinguish myself, I could. 
The emergency in which I was placed, was quite sufficient to rouse my 
ambition. I resolved to goto London, and adventure in the paths of 
literature. 

‘One of my first steps on my father’s death had been to write to my 
uncle, Sir Edgar Tressilian, acquainting him with the fact. In due 
course [ received a letter of condolence — formal, cold, and unaffec- 
tionate — informing me that his own health was excellent, that my 
bachelor uncle had just broken his neck leaping a double ditch in a 
steeple chase, that my other uncle, with his five sons, (how in the name 
of common sense could my father anticipate that all these, who stood 
between him and the baronetcy, would be so complaisant as to die!) 
were all well and flourishing, and that he could not presume to offer 
me any advice. Disgusted with the coldness of this epistle, I was about 
throwing it into the fire, when I caught a few lines pencilled on a cor- 
ner, as if written by stealth. I remember them well ; they were these: 

‘Dearest Cousin: Never mind my father’s letter; he does not mean the harshness 
which he writes. I am sure he would be glad to see you at Tressilian Court. I know 
that you must be indifferently supplied with the goods of fortune. You will oblige me 
forever by keeping what I shall send to-morrow. I have no use for it; it may be of ser- 
vice to you.’ ‘Ema.’ 

‘The next day I got another letter from Emma also; there was an 
enclosure of £50. I confess that I felt no disinclination to retain my 
gentle cousin’s gift. 

‘It must have been twenty years since I first saw London — just 
twenty years this spring. I had then only turned my twentieth year. 
I entered the modern Babylon as many a man entered it before me — 
that is, asa literary adventurer. My money soon went, and my spirits 
ebbed with my sinking fortunes. I had formed no extravagant hopes 
of success, but I confess that I had expected to meet with employment 
for my pen. But I was quite unknown. Publishers received me po- 
litely, but asked, not what I could do, but what I had done. I wasa 
stranger, and they were unwilling to risk their capital on one who had yet 
to make a name. I blame themnot. It is one of the inevitable evils of 
the career upon which I had entered; and if some lucky chance in the 
chapter of accidents did not turn up, ‘it was probable that I might live 

on without doing any thing, until I ceased to live. Of all the misfor- 
tunes inthis mortal life, | know none more heart-sickening than that of 
a man of letters, who feels that he has the ability to do that which 
would make him an immortal name, but never can obtain the opportu- 
nity of bringing that ability into profitable action. 

‘ At last, after I had been in London for about two months, I was for- 
tunate enough to obtain some employment. Heaven knows it did not 
come before it was wanted, for my funds were literally in extremis. I 

am not ashamed to confess, that I have known what it is to want a meal, 
to depend for mere existence on the remuneration (slight enough in 
those days) that I could obtain for such light literary articles as I could 
dispose of to the magazines. But now, a more certain mode of literary 
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exertion was puree to me, ona I prepared myself to enter into it, 
with the full force of my best mental faculties. I was engaged to write 
for a biographical work, and I delighted in the task. 

‘It was on a fine day in April, 1814, that as I lounged through the 
streets of London, truly alone in their ‘ peopled solitudes’ I acciden- 
tally passed by St. Martin’s Church, and just at the moment a bridal 
party was entering that beautiful building. Curiosity led me in, and I 
witnessed the performance of the marriage ceremony. The bride was 
a young, delicate creature, of that age when it is said the female stands 
on the very verge of womanhood. Her years could not have been more 
than sixteen — certainly not much more. The bridegroom was nearly 
four times her age. It certainly was not a love match. In the lady’s 
looks there was little appearance of regret at what I could not but con- 
sider a sacrifice: she demeaned herself with graceful elegance, and went 
through the marriage ceremony as well as could be expected. 

‘At the age of twenty-one, a man may have a little romance in his 
mind; indeed what sort of a dull plodder must he not be who has not? 
I confess that I was one of those who built castles in the air; and look- 
ing upon the young and beautiful bride, I felt something like regret that 
she should have been so unmeetly matched to age — that — shall I own 
the weakness ? — that she was not my own. 

‘As yet I had been heart-free, but while I gazed upon this beautiful 
creature, the arrow entered into my soul. I knew that it was wrong, 
that it was foolish; but still I loitered for a parting gaze upon that fair 
young girl. To look upon such beauty was nothing wrong — to look 
upon it, to love it as I did, was. At last the ceremony was concluded, 
and I hastened out of the church to catch but a parting glimpse. A car- 
riage was at the door; the bridegroom hurried out as fast as his gout 
would permit him, the bride supporting him, rather than supported by 
him. I never had seen any face more lovely. The novelty of her situa- 
tion had slightly tinged her cheek with the most delightful blush ima- 
ginable. My fixed andeager glance methers. She blushed yet deeper 
beneath my steadfast, impassioned gaze. At this moment the bride- 
groom, forgetful of the politeness w hich should have been, then at least, 
extended to the bride, entered the carriage first. I saw all the embar- 
rassment of her situation, and eagerly stepped forward to assist her. 
There was no other resource for her; half confused and half angry, 
she took my offered hand in preference to that of one of the liveried lac- 
queys; a moment, and she was in the carriage. She gracefully bowed 
her thanks to me—the carriage whirled off — and I was left alone, 
gazing after it. : 

‘I recovered my self-possession in a minute, and bounded off like an 
arrow from the bow. ‘The people must have thought me mad. _ I con- 
trived to keep the carriage m view; at last I was so exhausted by my 
long race, that I was about abandoning the pursuit. Still I toiled on, 
my heart beating in my bosom as if it were going to break: my steps 
grew slower and slower; my temples throbbed, as if the blood would 
burst from the arteries: my knees bent beneath me; I was forced to lean 
against a lamp-post for support, utterly exhausted, when the carriage 
stoppe 

‘T stood in Harley-street. My fatigue was at once forgotten. Again 
I rushed forward, — just in time to hand the bride from the carriage. 
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The servants had no time to interfere —they must have thought that I 
was one of her friends. She grew pale and red by turns; she did not 
refuse my hand, but hers trembled within it. By a strong effort, she 
subdued herself to calmness. My conduct must have surprised her. 
She might have not wondered at my behaviour at the church door, for 
that was a simple act of courtesy; but how must she have been asto- 
nished at seeing me before her at the end ofher route? I felt that this 
embarrassed her. Her hand was ungloved; the glove fell to the 
ground; I raised it up, and ventured to press my lips to the white hand 
I held; she looked, with a sort of mirthful wonder, into my face, ere she 
disengaged her hand, with the air of a princess. I turned aside: in a 
minute, the aged bridegroom was on the threshhold of his door, the car- 
riage rolled away, the white train of the bride swept within the hall. I 
caught a glimpse of the lady’s face turned toward me; I bowed— 
she returned my salute—the door closed—and I stood in Harley- 
street, pressing the white glove to my lips, feeling more alone than I 
had ever felt before, and conscious that I had acted a mad, a foolish part. 
‘As I went home, I communed with my heart. I took a wiser re- 
solution than young blood and heated imagination might be expected to 
form. I saw that the fair lady and myself could have no interest in 
each other: she was a wife now, and | was but a stranger. However 
unequally she was matched, still she was mated, and if my passions 
would permit me to forget the great gulf that was fixed between us, my 
principles forbade it. So I turned to my solitary home — more solitary 
then — and dreamed away the hours in a reverie, sad as it was soul-sub- 
duing. But I was young then, and youth is the time for building castles. 
‘I have said that I obtained a seme engagement. It turned out 
both profitable and honorable. It brought me money, and it brought 
me fame. True, I had not very great remuneration; but I had enough 
to answer my simple wants, and provide for my wunexpensive 
habits. I had not very much fame —but still it was fame, and 
as the stepping-stone to further distinction, I did not despise it, 
because it was not of the highest caste. I knew that he who would 
look from the mountain’s brow, must first conquer the difficulties 
of the ascent, and I was content to win my way forward as best I could. 
‘I must admit, that, although sometimes my thoughts reverted to the 
fair bride of Harley-street, she did not engross half as much of my at- 
tention as might be expected from one of my sanguine and romantic 
temperament. The truth is, for twelve or fourteen months succeeding 
the adventure I have told you, I was so much engaged in authorship, 
that I had no time for love. Nowand then, I confess, | gazed upon the 
white glove with mingled feelings of regret and mirth — regret that I 
should have known so little of its fair owner— mirth at my own foolish 
conduct on her bridal day. Perhaps, too, if sometimes I saw a graceful 
figure in the street, or at the theatre, | may have looked with more than 
common curiosity, to see whether the face was that of my unknown 
charmer. But to prove to you how very little, beyond the first impres- 
sion, my heart was interested, I never went into Harley-street. You 
smile. I suppose you think that this proves that I was not quite so in- 
different as | would persuade myself that I was. You may be right. 
‘ During all this time, I had scarcely heard any thing of those mem- 
bers of iny father’s family who had treated me with so much coldness 
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and neglect. Once or twice, my uncle wrote to me on business, and I 
was not sorry to have the opportunity of paying off pride with pride. 
It appeared that three of my cousins had drunk themselves into a fever, 
and died from the consequences of their debauch; that my two other 
cousins had exhibited symptoms of consumption, an hereditary disease ; 
that the baronet was anxious to sell part of his estates, but as I stood col- 
laterally in the line of succession, my consent was necessary, merely 
as a matter of form, to ‘dock the entail;’ and I never wrote a letter 
with more pleasure than that in which, respectfully but positively, I 
declined interfering in any way with the aflairs of the family which had 
disowned my father, and deserted me. I was resolved to show them 
that, in spirit at least, l was a true Tressilian. I believe that my haugh- 
ty uncle respected me for my unbending disposition. He had wanted 
the money to purchase a tin mine, and it was eventually fortunate that I 
had refused my signature. The speculation would have beggared him: 
the party who pure hased the mine lost nearly half a million on the 
concern, and died in a mad-house. From my gentle cousin Emma | 
heard once or twice. She was the sole link that bound me to my line. 

‘My greatest ambition in literature had ever been to write a success- 
ful drama. In the year 1815, it was rather fashionable to have a 
dramatic taste. Kean had recently appeared, and carried the public 
along with him. Never wasatriumph more complete. The coldness 
of an English audience was changed; the public became enthusiastic. 
Among others, I felt the power of the witchery. I was spell-bound 
by the “might of the actor’s powerful delineations. Night after night I 
followed in the wake of his triumph. I felt as if it were my own. 

‘At last the thought suddenly came, that I might triumph with him. 
I would write a play i in which he should perform. I would make the 
creature — his acting would give it vitality and existeace. 

‘[ seized upon the thought as upon a treasure. I hastened home and 
commenced the task. I had long meditated on the subject, and my choice 
was made almost before I took pen in hand. In six weeks I had com- 
pleted the drama. The task was done. The difficulty, unthought of 
before, now arose — how to get it brought out. This consideration 
fell upon me like an avalanche upon the traveler — still it was worth 
while to make an effort against the difficulty. I resolved to make it. 

‘I did what the emergency required; I took my play in my hand, 
and waited on Kean. I frankly told ion what were my fears, and 
what my hopes. He gently encouraged the latter, and soothed the 
former. He expressed himself delighted with my play, and took it 
upon himself to bring it before the managers at Drury-lane theatre. 
He did more— he introduced me to some of his most influential patrons 
and friends. He was to me most kind and friendly. What a noble 
heart that man had! 

‘Kean was right. He had not miscalculated his influence with the 
management. My play was put in rehearsal, and the first tragedian 
himself volunteered to take one of the leading parts. The play was 
produced. [I sat in the pit, tremblingly anxious for its fate, when m one 
of the boxes opposite I saw the bride of Harley-street! There she 
sat, more beautiful than ever. The dazzling whiteness of her skin 
was in admirable contrast and deep relief with her mourning dress. I 
never had paid much attention to the minutie of female attire; and 
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never until now did I regret the ignorance which prevented my know- 
ing whether or no she wore a widow’s dress. But no! —those could 
not be the unbecoming garments of widowhood! 

‘'The play went on beyond my hopes, but I little heeded how it pro- 
ceeded. My heart—my hopes, had all been intent on the success of 
my drama. Now, the whole was changed, like a shifting scene in a 
magic lantern — and my play —the world itself— was all nothing to 
me. My world sat in the dress circle of the boxes, lovelier than even 
my dreams had represented her. 

‘ At last the ordeal was past. The play was over, and announced 
for repetition, amid shouts of applause, and few would have suspected 
that the abstracted being in the pit was the successful author. My 
friends thronged round me, and warmly offered their congratulations. 
The whisper ran through the house ‘There is the author!’ and ina 
short time I felt, painfully felt myself to be the object of universal 
attention. I was in a strange position. At the age of two-and-twenty, 
[ had gained a triumph such as at those years had rarely been striven 
for. All eyes were upon me—all tongues seemed eager to do me 
honor. But the eyes that [ wished to see, and the voice that I longed 
to hear, these alone were wanting. At last, the beautiful unknown 
joined in the universal interest, the murmur had reached her also; 
she turned to look upon the successful dramatist. Her eyes met mine— 
her cheek turned pale as death —a little pause, and she rose to leave 
the theatre. 

‘You may be sure that I lost no time in quitting my place, also, in 
the pit. So intent was I in the pursuit, that I did not heed, much less 
acknowledge, the plaudits which greeted me as [ left the scene of my 
triumph. So much the better; it was attributed to my modesty! The 
truth is, I was quite unconscious of the applauses which were heaped 
upon me. 

‘I was just in time. The lady was unaccompanied, and her car- 
riage was at the door. There was a dreadful crush, as at that time there 
always was when Kean performed. Coachman strove with coachman, 
in most bitter emulation. The ladies were frightened, and the gentle- 
men indignant. I saw the horses rushing on the pavement, and on the 
instant I dashed forward to lend my aid. One hand held back the lady, 
the other held in her fiéry steeds; others came to give their assistance, 
and I was then called upon to devote my whole attention to the fair lady 
I sought. She fainted away in my arms. Relief was speedily obtain- 
ed, and she recovered sufficiently to bear the motion of the carriage. 
I opened the door, and helped her in. All around must have thought 
I was a relative, or at least an acquaintance. I followed her; the door 
was closed; the vehicle was soon disengaged from the crowd of car- 
riages, and ‘ homeward bound!’ 

‘Meanwhile, my fair charge swooned asecond time. She lay in my 
arms, like a thing of death. Fortunately, I observed a smelling bottle 
in her hand. I opened and applied it. ‘ Where am I? she exclaim- 
ed, with signs of recovery. My reply satisfied her that she was safe. 
A very few words formed our conversation. I was far too much excited 
by past recollections, and by the conflict of present thought, to speak ; 
and she, independently of her recent indisposition, found sufficient 
excuse for silence. She might have felt disinclined to converse with a 
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stranger ; or she was conscious only that sruhaly had rescued her 
from danger, and that he was escorting her home. 

‘We soon reached our place of destination. I was in Harley-street 
again. We stopped at the same house. I saw a hatchment over the 
door; I perceived that the servants were in mourning. ‘This gave con- 
firmation to my hopes — God forgive me!—that my charmer was a 
widow, and a great load was thus removed from my heart. 

‘Qur journey was at an end. I handed the lady into her house. 
She lingered for an instant upon the threshhold to return me thanks, and 
requested to know to whom she was indebted for what she was pleased to 
term my ‘very great kindness.’ To tell you the truth, I did not half relish 
the cool, complimentary manner in which the inquiry was made — 
just as if it were a mere matter of form. Perhaps I was a little piqued 
that she did not turn her eyes upon me while asking the question. I 
expected that, at the very least, she might have looked at the man who 
had saved her life. But there she stood — her face half turned toward 
me, and her bright eyes most provokingly fixed —noton me. Yousmile 
at this. I could smile now, to think that such a trifle could have 
annoyed me; but such things are, in the days of youth, when buta little 
cloud between us and the sunshine of the heart will dim the eye and 
pale the cheek. 

‘I handed the lady my address, and at the same time revealed my 
name. Nothing could be more instantaneous than the change which 
was caused by ‘that one word ‘Tressilian.” The ‘ open sesame’ of 
Ali Baba had not a more sudden or powerful effect. The word had 
scarcely passed my lips, ere the lady quickly turned round, and eagerly 
and earnestly fixed on me an intense glance, as if she would have read 
the very secrets of my heart. I never set up for being a very bashful 
man, but I quailed beneath the intensity of that look; and to make it 
worse, it continued so dreadfully long. I may lose by the admission, but 
I do confess that I began to feel de .sperately annoyed by the too great 
attention which the lady paid me. You will remember that I was 
rather awkwardly placed. The circumstances of the case were enough 
to make a man of the world lose his self-possession. I was but a 
man of letters —a race who are as little self-possessed as any in the 
world. 





my features as you would read a book. If my identity was to be 
proved, she had qualified herself for a witness most thoroughly. ‘ Tres- 
silian?’ she repeated, —‘ it’s very strange.’ Another pause. ‘May I 
ask, have we met before?’ I replied that we had. ‘ Would Mr. Tressi- 
lian be so good as to mention when and where?’ About two years 
before. ‘Ah,’ exclaimed she, ‘I remember it now, I thought that I 
should have known the gentleman to whose very particular attentions 
on my wedding day I was so much indebted, and —a little annoyed.’ 
The last words were spoken in rather a mirthful tone, and my confi- 
dence was restored again. The lady went on. ‘ You are about asking 
my permission to call to-morrow, and inquire how I have got over my 
fright. Come—lI shall be but too happy to see the gentleman who 
has obliged me— thrice. _I believe, L made some unintelligible re- 
ply. The lady cut short my compliment. ‘Our #éte a téte may be 
held, methinks, in a somewhat less public place than at my hall door. 
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One word more — your name is Tressilian? I bowed assent. ‘Julian 
Tressilian? I was surprised at her apparent intimacy with my Chris- 
tian name, as my manner of reply might have shown her. ‘I believe the 
nephew of Sir Edgar Tressilian, of Cornwall? Another bow ofassent. 
‘Then, Sir, I shall be most happy to see you again; you will remem- 
ber the house ?’—this was said in the most arch tone imaginable — 
‘and may do a more unwise thing than make the acquaintance of its 
owner — the widow Melton.’ The prettiest possible smile played upon 
her lips, as she thus announced her name and widowhood. I promised, 
cheerfully enough, heaven knows, to pay the visit, and departed with 
my mind full of thoughts the most varied and curious. 

‘It was one consolation to know that my now known unknown was 
unshackled by the bond matrimonial — another, that she had forgiven, 
but not forgotten my conduct on her wedding day —a third, that she 
had not only been exceedingly courteous, but rather anxious, as I 
thought, to see me again. I puzzled myself with conjectures as to the 
means by which she could have obtained a knowledge of my name and 
connexions. I assure you, so intent was my mind on these speculations, 
that I almost forgot my success at the theatre. By degrees, my 
thoughts flowed in a calmer current —and a sound, dreamless sleep 
was the finale of my contemplations. You may think that this was a 
‘most lame and impotent conclusion ; but as | am not telling a romance, 
I can only give you things precisely as they occurred. 

‘ITawoke early in the morning, and, spite of all my efforts, sleep 
again I could not. Oh, how I longed for the hours to run on quicker ! 
Never had they seemed so leaden-winged as then. Shall I confess it? 
My most anxious thought was tosee—the widow? No! The news- 
paper! And who would blame my impatience? Successful as my 
drama had been, there was no knowing how the critics of the press 
might speak of it. 

‘But the whole of them seemed in a friendly conspiracy to do me 
kindness, and — shall I say it—justice. All of them spoke enthusias- 
tically of Kean’s acting —and of my play. What a light heart throb- 
bed in my bosom! I was one of the happiest men in London. 

‘ As the day rolled on, carriage after carriage stopped before my 
door. Never before had such distinguished visiters sat in my humble 
apartment. I had quite a levée of the gifted andthe noble. I might 
gratify my vanity by naming them, but I have outlived that feeling, 
and really I must hurryto aconclusion. But among them I had Kean, 
with his heart upon his lips, loud in praise of my drama, which he 
said had put a new leaf to his laurel. Iwas indeed a happy man. 
Never before had I been conscious of the deep, deep pleasure of hear- 
ing my own praises from the lips of those whose praise was distinction : 
I was doubly conscious of this deep delight, for I felt that I had done 
something to deserve it. 

‘ At last, for I thought they would never have departed, my visiters 
went away. I hurried to pay my promised visit. I was in Harley- 
street in a short time. ‘Was Mrs. Melton at home? ‘ Yes, and had 
waited in all the morning.’ I was ushered into a noble and magnifi- 
cently-furnished apartment. Atthetime, I did not heed it, nor its splen- 
did adornments; but I saw one—the loveliest — reclining upon a 
sofa. ‘I'wo years had changed the girl into awoman; and like the 
stranger in ‘ Christabel,’ she was ‘ beautiful, exceedingly.’ 
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‘[ was received edratetinnlgionelaslien, ie reply. to some ae ful 
badinage on my having fashionably delayed my visit toa late hour, | 
frankly told her what had detained me. 

‘What,’ she cried, ‘are you the dramatist? Why, all the papers are 
full of your praises. Good master Tressilian, your modesty will runa 
fair chance of being ruined.’ 

‘Once entered into conversation, you may be sure that I did not allow 
it to flag. Nor did we, even thus early, lack those mutual confidings 
which are so delightful — so bewitching. I confessed candidly enough, 
that I had been struck with her on her bridal day. I narrated what I 
have already told you. She paid me the most flattering attention. 
Believe me, that the most dangerous position in which you can place a 
young man, is to allow him to talk of himself to a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman, who pays him the dangerous compliment of being 
interested, or seeming to be so, in what he says; the seeming does not 
differ much from the reality. I speak from my own experience. I 
drank in deep draughts of love. 

‘The lady was accomplished — more so perhaps, than is usual at her 
age, for she was only eighteen — indeed, scarcely that. But there was 
a substratum of deep and solid sense beneath the Corinthian embellish- 
ments of her mind. Added to this, there was strong feeling —a dash 
of enthusiasm —and that most dangerous weapon ‘in the hands of a 
pretty, witty, wilful woman—a strong perception of the ridiculous. 
With such natural and acquired advantages, you may well believe that 
she must have been a most delightful companion. I question whether 
she had greater talent or beauty. 

‘Ithink I have told you of the flattering interest she took, or appeared 
to take, in whatever concerned me. Our interview lasted two hours. 
Time was not leaden-winged then — and in that time she had become 
acquainted with as much of my adventures, few as they had been, as I 
thought it propertocommunicate. I had one excuse for my egotism — 
I was an Irishman, and we have a privilege by time and custom imme- 
morial, of talking of ourselves— when we find fair and willing lis- 
teners ! 

‘There was one good source of consolation — she was almost as 
communicative as myself. Her story was a brief one: her father had 
held a high situation at Madras, in the civil service of the East India 
Company. With the usual profusion of persons who enjoy large pos- 
sessions, and are used to oriental luxuries, he contrived to outlive his 
income so considerably, that at his death his only daughter, Mariana, 
was a penniless orphan. Mr. Melton, who had been his school-fellow 
in youth, and his friend through life, took charge of the young lady, 
then a mere child, sent her to England to be educated, and on his return 
found her on the narrow isthmus which divides girlhood from woman- 
hood. The result was the common one. He was struck with the 
naiveté of her manners, her wit, her beauty ; and changing his intention 
of adopting her as his daughter, he offered her his hand and fortune. 
Mariana was without a friend in the world, unconscious of the sacrifice 
she was making, and had little hesitation in espousing her father’s friend. 
It was indeed a new edition of ‘ January and May,’ as faras years were 
concerned, she being sixteen and he more than sixty. She had been a 
wife but for one year; her husband’s death left her in affluence; the 
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bulk of his fortune, amounting to six homed a year, became hen own, 
without the slightest restriction. 

‘Such was the substance of her communication — a story that damp- 
ed my own hopes. If I hated one thing more than another, it was that 
most despicable character —a fortune-hunter. I own that if I had 
been smitten before, 1 was doubly struck now, when a few hours con- 
versation had discovered to me the rich and varied resources of her 
mind. But there was a sudden dash to my hopes. If she were ua- 
friended, 1 would have been delighted to have been the friend who 
through life would protect, and love, and cherish her: had she been 
unfriended, I would have ‘coined my heart to drachms’ for her —I 
would have felt pride in making my pen support her: but here, 
amidst wealth and luxury, she was surrounded by friends — she was 
too far above my aim. 

‘You who have known any thing of the passion-springs of the 
heart —of the passion-strivings of the heart —of the enchantment 
which the heart feels in converse with the one it loves— you can ima- 
gine how fleetly flew the hours, while Mariana and myself thus held 
converse together — free and friendly, as if we had known each other 
for years. ‘She told me, when I inquired how the accident of the pre- 
ceding night had affected her, that until that morning she had not been 
fully conscious of the extent of her obligation to me; that she had 
thoughtlessly gone to the theatre, and that the gentleman who accom- 
panied her having quitted her for a few minutes to call her carriage, 
she had missed him; when, as she owned, the sudden sight of my self i in 
the house had strangely affected her. Did I err? —but I fancied that 
her tones were more subdued, and her voice deepened as she made this 
confession, half sport, half earnest. 

‘We parted: but I promised Mariana to see her again. How will- 
ingly [ kept my word! Day after day saw the chains more inextrica- 
bly twined around my heart. And Mariana — truth to say — appeared 
as little loth as myself to continue the acquaintance. 

‘Sometimes, often indeed, I resolved to banish her from my mind; 
but the resolution was broken as soon as made. There was this new 
poem to be read, that song to be practised; I had promised now to ac- 
company her to see her portrait in the exhibition; it was one of the 
loveliest that Lawrence ever painted; to-morrow we were to visit 
Windsor Castle; in short, there was a round of engagements, and as 
these were fulfilled, there were new ones entered into. It was impos- 
sible to keep my resolution: perhaps this was the reason why I so ofien 
made such resolves. 

‘I had a friend, a worldly minded, wealthy man, who had made a 
fortune by the law, as respectably perhaps as it is usually made. He 
was a shrewdthough just man. He would neither neglect his interests, 
nor would he willingly injure the interests of others. He was so 
strictly just, that he knew not, I then conceived, how to be generous. [ 
had rendered this man a service, and he professed his gratitude, and 
tendered me at all times the advantage of his advice. I do not know 
what impelled me to visit him now; he was the last man in the world 
of whom you would think I w ould make a confidant. But I did. It 
may be because I knew that he would not laugh at me. I told him 
precisely all my feelings—my hopes—my fears. He heard me 
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with attention. ‘It estes me,’ ond he, “that this lady and her fortune 
would be a desirable investment. It is evident that she loves you — 
that you love her — and, as you would wed her if she were friendless 
and portionless, I do not see why the accident of her being neither, 
should stand between you and happiness.’ I attempted to argue against 
this sophistry, but he put me down with, ‘If you had fortune, you would 
share it with her: it happens that she has it instead, so the case is much 
the same. Woo the lady and wed her. You will want money, per- 
haps? Here is a draft for a hundred pounds. Draw on me for what 
farther sums you may require, and repay me when you have the 
means. Nota word more. You did me a service once — it is but fair 
that I should return it as [ best can;’ and he literally pushed me out of 
his office. 

‘I was weak enough — foolish enough — base enough, to suffer my 
better feelings to be subverted by what the lawyer had said. I continued 
my visits to Mariana, and saw, with a delight which you can more 
easily | imagine than I can describe, that she was not heart-whole. The 
crisis was at hand. 

‘So occupied were my thoughts with her image, that I neglected the 
common business of life. One great conception filled my breast — this 
was the conviction that I was beloved. My success as a dramatist — 
the friends to whom that success had introduced me — the necessity of 
farther exertion to maintain the high place into which this success had 
thrown me —all were as nothing. The excitement of these varying 
thoughts careered through my mind with an impetuosity language can- 
not paint. Added to this, I had an uncertainty of purpose. 1 seemed 
to live, and breathe, and have my being but in the presence of that one 
loved object. 

‘One morning, just as I was quitting my residence for Harley-street, 
three letters reached me, which the servant said had been lying for 
some days at a coffee-house I frequented. One was from the treasurer 
of the theatre, enclosing two hundred pounds, as the remuneration for 
my play. Such satisfaction did this give me, that I thrust the other 
letters into my pocket without opening them, and hurried to my legal 
friend. Iseldom had felt more real satisfaction than when I repaid 
him his loan. He looked at me in astonishment, inquired when the 
marriage had taken place, and looked the image of perfect disappoint- 
ment, when I told him that matters remained ‘precisely as they were 
before. I fancy that he considered me as one on whoma lucky chance 
was thrown away. 

‘I proceeded to Harley-street. Here I saw Mariana, who seemed more 
beautiful than ever, and far more interesting. Her cheek was flushed — 
her words were hurried — her manner betokened much anxiety. An 
indifferent subject of conversation was started, but neither of us pur- 
sued it. Silence followed. 

‘I know not how it was, but in that silence my hand wandered for 
the first time round Mariana’s waist; a little pause, and my boldness 
increased. My lips ventured to touch ‘the pouting beauty of her’s; ere 
she could utter a word, although her eyes spoke eloquently enough, I 
was on my knee, and had told all my fear, and whispered some of m 


hopes. I told my love—my madness—since first she crossed my 
path. I did not plead in vain. 
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‘A deep, deep sigh —a long, long gaze —a silence more expressive 
than the richest oratory —a slight pressure of the hand — tears —sud- 
den and frequent —these were her confession. That moment repaid 
me for all that I had suffered during the fever of my fear. 

‘Then followed the full and mutual confession — each to each — of 
all that disturbs the heart. In the midst of this I remembered that 1 
had one more confession to make — one due to my own honor, to my 
pride, to my self esteem. I spoke to her thus —for I well remember 
every syllable that was uttered at that memorable time: ‘My dear 
girl, | have told you much — pardon me that I have not told you all. 
You have pressed your lip to mine. You have given your heart to 
mine — all in the trusting hope that I deserved you. Listentome. I 
do not. 1am the veriest cheat thatever won a woman’s heart. I have 
dared, not forgetful of yourself, to remember your fortune. I have 
deceived my self — you, I would not. Nor do Lask forgiveness. Spurn 
me; reject me; despise me; I deserve it all.’ 

Mariana appeared thunderstruck. At last she spoke. ‘Julian, you 
a fortune-hunter — you a cheat? You must not deceive me now!’ I 
related all that had passed. She listened attentively, and a shade of 
abstracted thought clouded her brow. At last she spoke: ‘I would 
fain hope that even what you say were true, rather than that, having 
seen my weakness in confessing that I love you, you would trifle with 
it thus, and now. Answer me —do you know any thing new concern- 
ing yourself? —do you know any thing about Tressilian Court?’ I told 
her I knew nothing. ‘Nothing! Have you no letters? 1 remembered 
the letters which I had not opened, and produced them. She laid her 
hand upon mine, ere I opened them. ‘If’ said she, ‘the contents of 
those letters should make your purpose waver for a moment, (and J 
know the intelligence they bring, have known it since yesterday, and 
thought it brought you to my feet to- -day,)— if your purpose wavers 
for a moment, remember, I release you from your vows. J, too, would 
not be held as a fortune-hunter. Read them now.’ 

‘I opened them: one was from the family solicitor, written a week 
before, informing me that my uncle and his two sons had been lost at 
sea, on their voyage to Madeira, whither the latter had been ordered for 
the benefit of their health, and suggesting the propriety, as | now was 
heir at law to the title and estates, of my visiting Tressilian Court, 
where my surviving uncle was anxious to receive me. The other let- 
ter was from my cousin Emma, praying that I would lose no time 
in coming to Cornwall. Ina postscript, which always contains the 
pith of a young lady’s letter, she hoped ‘that my wooing throve.’ 

‘I suppose you may imagine what my first impulse was. I felt no 
inclination to release Mariana from her plighted faith — doubly proud 
that I could best show that it was indeed herself that I had sought. 

‘She told me that she had been a school-fellow of my cousin Emma’s, 
and from her had known and regretted my evil fortunes — that when 
she first heard my name, her interest was excited, and all the rest she 
had confessed an hour before! This she added, that she had already 
heard from Emma of my change of fortune, and that she believed at first, 
that it was this ray of sunshine over my path which had led me to tell 
in words what her woman’s wit had long since conjectured. She told 
me, also, that as I had won her heart long since, she would have given 
her hand with it, to Julian Tressilian, whatever were his prospects. 
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‘It is full time that I bring my story toa conclusion. I went to 
Tressilian Court; I soon becamea favorite with Sir Edgar. It wasa 
cherished plan of his to marry me to my gentle and lovely cousin; but, 
I was engaged, and, for the matter of that, so was the lady also. 

‘One morning, there was a double marriage at Tressilian Court. 
The beauty of Harley-street became more beautiful in the wilds of 
Cornwall-——and my cousin, transplanted to the garden of Wiltshire, 
did not become less lovely than before, and (her smiles said) even more 
happy. ; 

‘My uncle lived to see his grand-children climb his knee —to em- 
brace my children also. He was gathered to his ancestors some ten 
years ago; and if any of my hearers wish to see how we keep up old 
customs at the Court, Julian Tressilian will gladly show them a 
happy househould. 

‘ As for owr happiness But here comes Mariana, scarcely changed 
from what she was when first I saw her, except that her eldest daughter 
will soon take a part, as she did then, in the great drama of marriage. 
She weds a husband whose years better suit her own. 

‘Mariana, I have told to our surrounding friends the story of our 
‘whole course of love:’ it is well, dearest, that you were absent, for other- 
wise I could not have spoken of you as you were, and are, and will 


be—the beautiful, the happy-hearted, and the faithful !’ 





Tuvs did we hear the story: and slight as it here may seem, it won 
admiration, and warm thanks from those who heard it. At any rate, 
it was a frank confession, and lost nothing from the manner in which 
it was told. We felt that its narrator was not romancing, and perhaps 
the apparent truth of thetale was one of its greatest charms. 


DEATH: (AN EXTRACT.) 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


’T 1s good to think on death —it bends the will 
From that stern purpose, which no man can hold 
And yet be happy: we must go and fill 
Thought with affection, where pale mourners fold 
The shroud around those chill limbs, whose fair mould 
Imaged unearthly beauty. Whynot blend 
With tears awhile, and leave that stern, that cold 
Contempt of all that waits us, when we end 

Our proud career in death, where all, hope-lifted, bend. 


*T is good to hold communion with the dead, 

To walk the lane where bending willows throw 

Gloom o’er the dark green turf, ere day is fled, 

And cast deep shadow on the tomb below ; 

For, as we muse thus silently, we know 

The worth of all our longings, and we pay 

New worship unto purity, and so 

We gather strength to take our toilsome way, 
Which must be meekly borne, or life be thrown away. 





Farewell to Earth. 


FAREWELL TO EARTH. 


A younc girl seeks the retirement of the cloister, as a peaceful asylum, after the sorrow and 
bereavement of the world. It is supposed to be the evening before she takes the veil. 


ALL nature is a joy; 
The wrought soul, freed of earth, might bathe itself 
In its deep luxury, and the rapt heart 
Read a sage lesson in the voiceless air. 
On such an eve as this, the dreamy spirit 
Of the star-searching Plato went abroad 
To its dim vigil o’er the universe ; 
And the wild sophist, in his burning vision, 
Wandered amidst earth’s mysteries, and woke, 
And believed the beautiful, bright air was — Gop. 


The vesper breeze steals through the open casement, 
And the dark ringlet on the maiden’s brow 

Vibrates to its delicate touch, as it laves, 

In its delicious fragrance, her young cheek : 

To her — the hyacinth has lost its beauty, 

And the plant its bloom, that bends to meet her 

So wooingly; and the still breath of eve 

Its freshness, for the golden tone is hushed, 

And the silver chord loosened at her heart ; 

Alas! — that one so few of years should wither, 
While the slow foot-falls of the aged trace 

A pleasant pathway to a distant tomb. 

Hark! she sings, and her pent thoughts are breathed 
Upon the strings. 


‘Why should I mourn !— the voices of earth, 
Are weaved no more in the charm of mirth; 
The bloom and the flowers have passed away, 
As the filmy mist of the fountain’s spray ; 
The song is sad of the minstrel bird, 

And the heart’s fond depth no more is stirred ; 
The vernal leaf, and the starry ray, 

And the music-songs of a brighter day, 

The voice, and the kindly spirit’s tone, 

Have gone — all gone, and I am lone. 


‘ Why should I weep ?— can they come back, 
Who have passed away on the spirit’s track ? 
Will they come again in the nelees night, 
Whose souls have fled to the land of light ? 
Will they come — will they come, as beautiful things, 
In the purple light of golden wings, 
When the breath of the bright flower bathes the sky, 
And the breeze wails low, with a troubled sigh ? 
In vain —in vain! they have left the earth, 
The myrtle bower, and their fireside’s hearth ! 


‘My cabin-home ; 11 is lone and dim, 
And the rank weeds grow o’er the fount’s low brim; 
For the fawns have fled to the covert’s glade, 
From their leafy lair, and their realm of shade, 
And the wing of the hum-bird there is still, 
That built its nest on the misty rill ; 
And the violet’s cup, and the heath-flowers bell, 
Spring no more in the green-wood dell ; 
kt is changed — all changed — the beauty has gone 
From my childhood’s home, and I am lone. 


‘And where is he, with his voice to bless, 

And his yearning heart and his kind caress, 

And the smile that told his love’s fond power, 

As I played at his side, in the green-leaved bower ? 
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Father! kind father! 1 thy f form’s at rest, 

And the mossy turf ’s on thy aged breast: 

No more shall come thy voice, loved well, 

And thy eye’s bright glance, as a kindly spell ; 

We are parted now, thou hast passed, thou hast fled, 
And I weep no tears, yet I mourn for the dead. 


‘And again — and again, O where art thou, 

With thy tender eye, and placid brow ? 

Mother, thy heart has oft rocked to rest, 

This form on thy gently heaving breast, 

And thy hand smoothed down the couch of pain, 
Whilst thy voice sang low, the ballad-strain ; 
Yet thou — even thou, hast past away 

Like the waning sounds of thineown sweet lay ; 
Thou lovedst me, mother, yet thou art gone: 

Oh! why should I weep, for I am lone! 


Farewell then, O Earth; I mourn thee not, 

For thou art to me but a dre ary spot; 

Thy woods, and vales, and thy rock- built hills, 
With the bubbling gush of their thousand rills, 
Bear no charm ; it has gone, it has fled ; 

I mourn not these: my heart’s with the dead, 
From the gala-bower, from the dance and song, 
And the heartless mirth of the festal throng, 
As a flower-wreath faded, the joy has gone : 

I weep no more, for I am lone.’ 

Trenton, (N. J.,) 1836. c. F. M. B 


THE WATER LILY. 


‘Consiper the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’ 


We long for that which pleases the eye. Ingenuity is exercised, 
taste questioned, form varied, and color diversified, for the production of 
the beautiful. The gems of science lend their brilliancy to the fabrica- 
tions of the artificer, and the proudest discoveries of the student of nature 
irradiate the labors of the artist, in his attempts to create such objects as 
shall fascinate the vision with exquisite workmanship, rich coloring, or 
elegance of figure. Every age has made its essay, but none has suc- 
ceeded, or ever will succeed, in raising the works of art to an equality 
with those of nature. The marble or the canvass, one presented by 
the immortal sculptors of Greece, almost breathing with life, the other 
by the great masters of Italy, almost glowing w ith passion, while they 
rivet our admiration and excite our enthusiasm, still exist, in reality, but 
as copies of more attractive and more glorious originals. No land- 
scape, be its hues ever so gorgeous, can equal the golden sea of the 
harvest field, or the splendour of the rich drapery in which the sun is en- 
robed when he sinks to rest; no carved form so perfect as that of man 
when unrestrained by the torturing customs of civilization; no pencil- 
ling or teinting so delicate and faultless, as the symmetry or colors of 
the shrub and its flowers. Nor, above all, have the noblest creations 
of art that mystery none can penetrate, that beauty inimitable, that 
spirit which connects us in sympathy with every thing it pervades 
vitality. None but a Prometheus can give life to the productions of the 
artist; and hence the humblest flowret possesses an interest which is 
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wanting in n the: most sublime efforts of the imagination of the painter or 
sculptor. 

As animated living nature is thus beautiful, so also is it rendered 
peculiarly attractive by the many curious instances of adaptation it 
affords, and by the perfect mechanism which regulates its production 
and its existence; and as the vegetable world unfolds the most delight- 
ful objects to the sense,’so also does it contain, for the support of its 
vitality, a system of machinery unsurpassed in ingenuity and con- 
trivance. Here, as elsewhere in creation, each part, even the smallest 
petal, is formed on a plan which answers best its particular purpose, 
while at the same time it fits in complete adjustment with the other 
parts which depend on it for their regular action. Proportion, adapta- 
tion, and design, are visible throughout its conformation, and as the 
microcosm thus moving and acting is minute, as the apparatus by which 
it retains its life is most delicate, and as the most subtle principles are 
employed as agents, we rise from its contemplation with wonder and 
admiration. Regarding vegetable life in this view, a more holy light is 
shed round its beauties, a more lovely garment encircles it; its teints 
seem to receive a richer hue, its odours a finer perfume, and the smallest 
plant, once insignificant and unnoticed, becomes more engaging from 
its very minuteness: thus the wing of the little insect, dull and dingy 
to the naked eye, when placed before the glass is perceived to be varie- 
gated with brilliant colors, and feathered with the richest plumage. 

Who has not seen the water lily, the Vestal Nymphea, resting 
on the bosom of the waters, opening its white bloom to the sun, and 
rising and falling with every ripple? The shades of evening come, 
and its green petals fold to shelter their treasure from blasts too 
rude. The morning breaks, the sunbeams dance around its couch, and 
it unfolds again, to diffuse its sweet fragrance. Itis one of the hum- 
blest tenants of the universe; yet its conformation might afford study 
for a life, and the care bestowed on its mechanism, the wise provisions 
made for its safety, lead the mind to the contemplation of the most sub- 
lime truths. 

The root which is its organ of nutrition, is formed so as to perform 
its offices in the most admirable manner. With one main body to attach 
the plant firmly to the soil, it sends out its little rootlets and fibrils 
which act as so many mouths to imbibe nourishment. The functions 
of the fibrils have been but lately pointed out; it seems that by the aid 
of electricity they absorb the nutritious fluids from the earth by 
means of small cells which, when distended, send their contents up the 
vessels of the rootlets to the herbaceous parts. On passing from the 
cells into the vessels, these fluids become sap, and, rising to the leaves, 
there become operated upon by the changing influences of light and 
heat. By the experiments of Priestly and Ingenhouz, it is well estab- 
lished that the leaves, when exposed to the light of the sun, absorb 
carbonic acid, and from the decomposition of that gas evolve oxygen, 
while in the night, the contrary process takes place, and they respire the 
same as animals: hence the presence of these gases is necessary to the 
proper performance of the functions of the leaves. Now the trunk of 
the Nymphea does not rise perpendic ularly, but is prostrate, and as 
it grows in waters whose rise might otherwise submerge the whole 
plant, and deprive it of life, we here find a wise provision for keeping 
its leaves and flowers upon the surface. 
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A fens words on the structure eof a leaf, ad we will advert to an ex- 
quisite contrivance in the formation of those of the Nymphea. The 
sap on reaching the leaf is taken into the upper tier of veins, and 
after being diffused through the lamina, is transformed toa state which 
renders it fit nutriment for the plant, when it is conducted back by the 
under tier of veins, and imparts nourishment as it passes downward. 
The lamina in which it is thus changed by the effect of light and heat, 
and which are the organs of digestion, are in two divisions, the upper 
and lower, both of them consisting of cylindrical bladders. The blad- 
ders of the upper lamina are arranged perpendicularly, so as to present 
the least surface to the sun, whose action would otherwise produce too 
rapid an evaporation. The bladders of the under lamina, being pro- 
tected by their situation from the too powerful effect of the sun, are_ 
placed nearly parallel to the under surface, but diverging to such a de- 
gree as to leave large cavities between them, communicating with each 
other. The upper side then, on account of its compact structure, affords 
but little room for the air, while the wader, being cavernous, is rendered 
very fit for an organ of respiration. Both divisions of the lamina are 
covered by the cuticle, or the skin of the leaf. This cuticle is com- 
posed of small air bladders, pierced with stomates, or breathing pores, and 
communicating withthe lamine. But from its conformation the under 
lamina gives more room for the admission of the air: we find, conse- 
quently, that here respiration is carried on to the greatest extent, 
the under surface of the cuticle being provided with many more sto- 
mates, or pores, than the upper. Air being positively necessary to the 
existence of a plant, we see here an arrangement in its anatomy, for the 
best performance of the function of respiration, which conflicts with no 
other part of the structure, and which, though minute and delicate, is 
as perfect and wonderful as that in the human frame. 

There are many vegetables, however, whose leaves float on the 
water, and among them is the Nymphea. Were its organs of respira- 
tion on the under surface of the leaf, they would certainly have little 
opportunity of inhaling air, and death as certainly ensue. The blad- 
der of the upper lamina, therefore, instead of being perpendicular, are 
nearly parallel, have all the breathing pores, and perform solely the 
office of the lungs, while the leaves’ floating on the water obviates any 
bad influence which might proceed from too rapid an evaporation. 
The other parts of the Nymphza conform too much to the general 
vegetable organization, to make them a matter of peculiar interest. _ Its 
habit of closing its flowers at night, and thus securing them from cold 
and injury, though a curious instance of care and foresight, we have 
as yet been unable to trace to any manifest cause. ‘The apparatus by 
which this singular phenomenon is effected, is either of so microscopic 
or subtle a character, as to have eluded all examination. Yet we can 
admire its effect, though ignorant of its origin. ‘The wayfarer, as he 
stopped to listen to the music of Memnon, trembled with mingled admi- 
ration and awe, though he knew not whence its melody came. Thus 
when we look on the flower 





‘which expands its lucid form, 

To meet the sun, and shuts it to the storm,’ 
we can recur with delight to the benign power which provides for its 
safety, without our knowing by what mechanism this beautiful purpose 
has been effected. 
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The same tender care, the same exquisite fashioning, the same grace- 
ful fitness, and dexterous adjustment, pervade the smallest plant as well 
as the shrub or the kingly trees of the forest. We trace the designing 
hand of the Creator in the giant Macrosystis swimming on the ocean, 
the more delicate Algew which cling to its side, and through every gra- 
dation of vegetation, till we reach the lichen 

——‘ which climbs the topmost stone, 
And drinks the aérial solitude alone.’ 

Greatness is measured by extension and ubiquity, as well as power. 
When we rise, then, from observing the anatomy of the little flower 
we have so often trodden carelessly under foot, and perceive these clear 
evidences of supervision, and an attention bestowed on its fabrication 
equal to that which presides over the largest bodies of the universe, 
we are impressed with the deepest sense of the all-pervading care, 
the intelligence, and real grandeur of the Deity. We know that not a 
leaf falls nor a flower blooms, but in accordance with his designs, and 
as the result of the action of some minute machinery, whose laws he 
has regulated. We have even penetrated into the action of this little 
machine, and understand how it proceeds. The knowledge increases 
our wonder and our veneration. ‘Thus in the smallest of his works 
he gives the best mirror of the expansion of his power and presence, 
and in the color which adorns a petal, or in the perfume which rises 
from a blossom, receives as high a testimony of his nature as in the 
stupendous system of worlds he moves in harmony above. 

On the Papyrus was once written nearly all that was estimable in 
knowledge. But the plant which bore these records had engraven in 
its own conformation more precious truths. While there were daily 
written on its surface disquisitions on the nature of the gods, the secret 
was contained in its own mechanism. ‘Il est, says an illustrious 
Frenchman, ‘un livre ouvert & tous les yeux — c’est celui de la nature. 
C’est dans ce grand et sublime livre que j’apprends & servir et & adorer 
sou divini Auteur. Nul n’est excusable de n’y pas lire, parce q’uil parle 
& tous les hommes une langue intelligible & tous les esprits.’ Such a 
book is indeed a fit record from which to gather a knowledge of the at- 
tributes of its author. When in geology we can peruse the history of 
our earth and its mighty revolutions — when from chemistry we can 
draw all the principles which acted in the formation, and still regulate the 
condition of the material world — when in vegetable and animal phy- 
siology we can perceive the faultless machinery by which life and its 
mysteries are governed —and when from the celestial system we can 
derive some faint idea of the magnitude, the expansive greatness of His 
power, and forsee the destruction of our globe in the arms of the sun; 

when we can thus read from Gop’s book the past and the future, his 
character, his power, his wisdom, and his goodness — our own ‘humble- 
ness and his immense superiority — we feel that to him it is a noble and 
worthy way thus to disclose himself, and to us a glorious privilege thus 
to read. A privilege, however, which is commensurate with the correct 
use of our reason and advancement in knowledge, to which ignorance 
is death, and sophistry a baneful poison; which, as it receives life at the 
fount of science, beckons us onward in our search for truth, and in our 
inquiries into the laws of nature, promising as a reward not merely 
power, but moral and intellectual elevation. o. 
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THE PIRATE’S SONG. 


Sway aloft the red banner, 
Blue ocean ’s our manor, 
Its wealth-freighted galley ys our glorious game ; 
The shriek in death’s spasm 
We drown in its chasm — 
No victim returns the rich spoil to reclaim. 


We fear not the scaffold, 
Outnumbered and baffled, 
We still have the poniard, the pistol, the main: 
Shall we ere grace a hurdle 
With steel at our girdle, 
Or strength to uplift the red torch to the train ? 


No! — the broad wave shall cover 
The corse of the Rover, 
Its breast is his home — be its caverns his tomb; 
If the sweat of Death’s labor 
Encrimson his sabre, 
The fierce joy of vengeance will lighten his doom. 
New-York, May, 1836. J. B. 


ORNITHICHNOLOGY.* 


Ir has seldom happened, at least within the last half century, that a 
man who in early life was deprived of the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, who was destitute of friends possessing the ability to pave the way 
for his introduction into the circles of the literati, or to initiate him into 
the mysteries of the temple of science, has been able by the force of his 
genius, combined with the most unwearied perseverance, to surmount 
the difficulties attendant on his early disadvantages, and while yet in 
the prime of his life, to behold his name enrolled high in the cata- 
logue of naturalists, to see it incorporated into the literatare of the 
age, and to hear his productions quoted as decisive authority, on the 
subjects to which they relate: but such has been and still is the case 
with Prof. Hitchcock. We too, have read many of his works with 
unmingled pleasure, and we consider his ‘Sketch of the Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Scenery of the Regions contiguous to the River Connec- 
ticut, with occasional Botanical notices, read before the American 
Geological Society, Sept. 11, 1822,’ as a paper evincing much ability 
and research : and his ‘ Report on the Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, and 
Zoology of Massachusetts, as a dépét of valuable matter, collected 
generally with great care, and mostly arranged with judgment, both 
of which we have classified with the important works of the English 
and continental Geologists. Nor ought we to omit to mention several 
memoirs which have lately appeared in the Biblical Repository and 
Quarterly Observer, ‘on the connexion between Geology and Natural 
Religion,’ and ‘on the connexion between Geology and the Mosaic His- 
tory “of the Creation,’ by the same author, in w hich he has most trium- 
phantly repelled the charge of heresy, so often and _pertinaciously 
urged against that class of Naturalists. 





* ‘ORNITHICHNOLOGY : Desniption of the foot marks of Birds, (Ornithichnites) on new 
red sand stone in Massachusetts. By Prof. Epwarp Hitcucock, of Amherst College.’ 
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But with all this respect and reverence for our author, the man whom 
we delight to praise, truth and justice require us to say, that we have 
somewhat against him — which we declare with the more freedom, since 
the eminence already gained by the Professor is demonstration that he 
requires no critical dandling ; and the factthat his writings compose a 
part of our national literature, has made it our duty to make known 
our sentiments on these subjects. 

Our objections against the Professor are two fold; first, the enthusi- 
asm which forms so large a portion of his composition in this particu- 
lar —(as it ever must in the character of every real lover of science, 
and which he has so well described in his review of Cordier, Scrope, 
and D’Aubeny in the North American Review, No. 63,) — is not at all 
times sufficiently checked, by which he is led to mistake the imaginings 
of a prolific fancy for the conclusions drawn from facts; and second, 
he seems to be affected, somewhat, with the scribendi cacoethes, eviden- 
ces of which are rife in the memoir, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article, published in the American Journal of Science, 
vol. 29. We have seen occasional evidences of exaggeration in 
some of his former works, but we have set them to the account of a 
pardonable enthusiasm, but never until the appearance of his Orni- 
thichnology, do we recollect to have seen conclusions in any natural 
science which were so altogether unsupported by the premises. 

The principle facts on which this new science is based, are simply 
these: Impressions of a singular character were found in the new 
red sand stone, at Greenfield, Deerfield, Montague, South Hadley, and 
other places, which attracted the attention of the more curious, and were 
finally brought to the notice of Professor Hitchcock. In them he dis- 
covered, as he imagined, resemblances to the tracks of birds, and imme- 
diately set about a thorough investigation, which resulted in the dis- 
covery of numerous prints of a similar kind, varying in size from one 
inch to seventeen inches in length, and often following each other in a 
similar order, at about the same distance. From these tracks or prints, 
the Professor has inferred the existence of two orders of birds, which he 
denominates Pachydatyli, or thick-toed, and Leptodactyli, or slender- 
toed, in both of which he supposes he has discerned seven well charac- 
terized species, and three doubtful ones. From these facts, he thinks it 
impossible to doubt, that these tracks resulted from the continuous steps 
of some animal. The number of the toes seem, however, to have been 
as various as their size, for the O. giganteus had only two; while the 
O. diversus reckoned three, and the O. palmatus, four. 

Thus far we are within the bounds of possibility, and were there no 
other facts in the case, we should not arraign the conclusions of the 
Professor as unauthorized. 

But there are many facts, some of them detailed by the Professor 
himself, which render his inferences liable to suspicion. Some of these 
we shall enumerate. 

1. ‘These foot marks are found several hundred feet deep in the 
rock.’ (American Journal of Science and Arts, vol. 29, p. 334.) 

2. ‘The sand and mud which filled the original track are more 
firmly concreted than the rock generally.’ (p. 311.) 

3. ‘ The silicious concretion, which fills the cavity made by the foot, 
differs somewhat from the surrounding rock.’ (p. 318.) 
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4. The impression ‘is much sooner lost in descending than in ascend- 
ing from the layer where it is most perfect.’ (p. 311.) 

5. The curve caused by the impression ‘ often passes obliquely 
through the layers of the rock.’ (p. 335.) 

6. These tracks, if made at all, were made by Grallac, some of whose 
legs were covered with bristles to the toes, and that beneath the water, 
(pp. 328, 336,) while all the waders of the present day have naked 

egs. 

7. The plates accompanying the article on Ornithichnology ‘do not 
present the appearance of any one specimen; but a connected view of 
the results obtained by an examination of all that have come under the 
author’s notice.’ (p. 326.) 

8. ‘ These tracks are not always in succession. Different species of 
animals, and different individuals have crossed one another’s tracks so 
often, that all is confusion.’ (p. 313.) 

We have then, from the article itself, the following objections against 
the supposed formation of these tracks, by pre-Adamitic birds, viz. the 
immense depth of rock in which they occur — the fact that the cavity 
is filled with a silicious concretion, differmg in hardness and in the 
quality of the materials of which it is composed, from the rock which 
surrounds it — that the impression extends up as well as down, often 
passing obliquely through the rock. ‘To this it may be added, that no 
argument can be drawn from the plates, for reasons stated in one of the 
foregoing quotations. 

These objections are, in our opinion, decisive against the Professor’s 
hypcthesis ; but we will add a few other facts, from our own observation, 
which we consider conclusive on the subject. 

The new red sand stone in the Conneticut Valley contains innumera- 
ble septaria and stria, often mistaken for impressions presenting the most 
fantastic figures and shape, of which the Ornithichnites of the Profes- 
sor probably compose one family, the gigantic Gorgonza of eighteen feet 
by ten of his Geolog. Rep. Mass. (p. 237,) another, and in the very beau- 
tiful impressions of plants, we once supposed we had found a third. 
The regularity and precision of many of these channels and ridges, is 
truly remarkable; but the accurate test of Mr. Witham has never yet 
been able to detect any evidence of organized matter, and in the opinion 
of many of our ablest geologists there is none. Again, appearances 
precisely similar in character to those described by Professor Hitch- 
cock occur in many of the clay beds in the same valley, the cavities 
being filled with septaria, or silicious concretions, differing in hardness 
and in the quality of the materials of which it is composed, from the 
layers of clay that surround it. 

While on the subject of extravagancies, we will mention another, in 
which the Professor has rather fallen in with an old notion, than 
broached a new hypothesis, but which in our opinion is no less absurd, 
than that of the Ornithichnites. Wealludeto the supposition, that Mount 
Tom and Mount Holyoke were once united, and that the pass between 
them has been excavated by the waters of the Connecticut, or by the 
currents of a primitive lake. (Geolog. Rep. Mass., p. 79.) 

To a person acquainted with the topography of that region, it 
will be unnecessary to premise, that the waters of the river would 
have passed around either end of the mountain, before it reached within 
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some hundred feet of its summit, which alone is sufficient to show 
the impossibility of the supposition, to say nothing of the improba- 
bility of an excavation through a mountain mostly trap, and from eight 
hundred to a thousand feet in height, and the entire absence of all evi- 
dence of any such excavation.* 

We might add other examples, to show that enthusiasm in making 
observations, and haste in drawing conclusions, exert a powerful influ- 
ence over some of the Professor's compositions ; but these are enough 
to establish the fact; and with the hope that these will serve as a kind 
of memento to remind him in future to examine with more care, and to 
conclude with less precipitancy, we forbear. 

Our second objection to the Professor, was his love for, or rather we 
should say his haste in, writing. 

This practice is a serious fault, and a growing evil—one which af- 
flicts the Professor in common with his fellow citizens; but we think 
that the following sentence will work, in him at least, a thorough refor- 
mation. 

‘I include,’ says he, ‘all the varieties of tracks under the term Orni- 
thichnites ( ope and ryvoc) signifying stony bird tracks. (p. 315.) 

In this short sentence, the reader will perceive no less than four 
egregious blunders, into which the Professor’s precipitancy has be- 
trayed him, and which, we doubt not, but for an unpardonable haste, 
would have been corrected. ‘These mistakes are, first : 

The use of the medial s, at the end of ornis (ope) instead of the final, 
as he should havedone. The second is a like mistake in tichnos (r:xv0s) — 
the third in the use of tichnos (rixvos) for ichnos (cxvos) there being no such 
word in the Greek language as tichnos ; and the fourth in supposing he 
had made out the signification of ‘ stony’ from ichnos, which means simply 
atrace ortrack. ‘The same haste led him to copy without alteration a no 
less ridiculous blunder from Granville Penn, into his article on Geology 
and the Mosaic History, in which he asserts that van in the Hebrew 
performs the office of att the conjunctions, copulative and disjunctive.’ 

We tremble for our reputation, and for our language, if carelessness 
like this shall be tolerated in men of Professor Hitchcock’s standing in the 
literary and scientific world; and it was not without surprise and regret 
that we beheld the able reviewers of the North American endorsing his 
works, faults and all, without so much as noticing them. 

Aware of the disadvantages under which Professor Hitchcock early 
labored, admiring his determined resolution and mdefatigable industry, 
and knowing that he possessed talent, the critics have ever viewed his 
works with partiality, until we fear that he gives himself more credit for 
accuracy, than he actually deserves, and that he is one of that small class 
who have been injured through excess of moderation. That this may 
serve him as a timely monition that the eye of the critic is upon him, and 
will expose the errors and fallacies of his favorite, and that it may cause 





* The pass of the Connecticut river at Northampton, between Tom and Holyoke, is 
undoubtedly a natural one, such too, as are frequent in the trap ranges of that valley. 
The Connecticut furnishes another example at its pass between Deerfield and Montague, 
and the Deerfield and Farmington rivers others of a similar kind. In the southern part 
of the valley these passes are abundant, and afford convenient openings for roads, be- 
tween counties which would otherwise be inaccessible without great diffieulty. 
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him to give more heed to his composition, and to weigh more accurately 
his conclusions in science, is the object we desire to accomplish by this 
brief notice of his Ornithichnology. 





LAFAYETTE. 


WRITTEN (UPON HEARING OF HIS DEATH) IN AvGusT, 1834. 





* None knew thee but to love thee, 
Or named thee but to praise.’ HALLeEck. 


’*T was his in manhood’s blushing prime to tread 
Imperial halls with coroneted head ; 

To bask in royal smiles, or lead the dance 

Amid the gayest, gallantest of France ; 

Or, aily Sesued from grandeur’s courtly thrall, 
At gentle Hymen’s sweet enticing call, 

To seek his princely home, and fondly rest 

His counee brow on wedded beauty’s breast. 


And never more the youthful lord shall leave 

His blooming Eden and his blushing Eve, 

But softly yield to love’s voluptuous hours 

His princely fortune and exalted powers; 

Oh sooner deem the spider’s brittle tie 

Could hold the eagle from his native sky 

Than that luxurious indolence could bind 

One little hour that angel-pinioned mind ! 

E’en now he springs from love’s inglorious rest 
With armed right arm and wildly-heaving breast ; 
What stirring thoughts his youthful heart inspire ? 
Why burns Ss eye with unaccustomed ire ? 

Lo! on his startled ear the winds have blown 
The clank of chains where bleeding millions groan, 
And swift he breaks from nature’s dearest ties 

In freedom’s cause life, all to jeopardize ; 

While every charm to home and Hymen wed, 

Is crushed like flowers beneath a giant’s tread. 


Far o’er the deep, with hopes unspurred by fame, 
The warrior-pilgrim in his glory came, 

Poured his full purse in Freedom’s empty hand, 
And with her foremost sternly took his stand ; 
Fought, bled, nor faltered till the strife was o’er, 
And the last foe was hunted from her shore. 


Hark !, as the sighing gales from Europe sweep, 

What thrilling sound comes booming o’er the deep ! 

Is it a nation’s mingled wail we hear, 

Around its proudest hero’s passing bier ? 

Yes: ’tis thy knell, worth-hallowed Lafayette! 

Sun of two worlds, thine orb at last has set! 

Though dark the storms that thronged thy fearful way, 
No cloud e’er quenched or dimmed one blessed ray ; 
Bright in thy morning prime, thy noontide tower, 
Yet not less glorivus at thy evening hour ; 
And though we miss and mourn thy living flame, 

Immortal burns the twilight of thy fame! 


Stockbridge, (Mass.,) August, 1834. 
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INTELLECTUAL INDOLENCE. 





‘Action and conflict, are the conditions of our existence in the world. — Anon. 
‘Riches take to themselves wings and fly away. — Brste. 


Far be from us the sin of inflicting upon our readers a homily upon 
a theme that has waxed fat and multiplied, under the care of moral- 
izing sages, in every period of time. If we mistake not, however, 
there is such a thing as intellectual riches, far more evanescent in 
its nature, and even more likely to fly away than its grosser counter- 
part. No one will pretend but that the treasures of the mind may be 
exhausted, while the vigor of the body is complete, and that he who 
was once the possessor of literary wealth may become, and that by the 
operation of no physical causes, poor indeed. Knowledge, so far from 
being indued with any necessary and permanent adhesiveness, will of 
itself, if not carefully guarded, drop off from the intellectual edifice it 
once adorned, until only the thinnest coating remains to remind us of 
the beauty that was once there. Numberless facts demonstrate that the 
most extensive attainments in literature, and the most cultivated powers 
of intellect, if not enriched by constant additions, and invigorated by unre- 
mitted exercise, will gradually disappear, or become metamorphosed into 
a dull mediocrity. Every reflecting man’s experience will in a greater 
or less degree bear witness to the fundamental correctness of this re- 
mark. He cannot but be conscious that there is a principle of decay 
at work in his own mind, which, if not counteracted by incessant mental 
activity, both of exertion and accumulation, would infallibly strip him of 
all the results of his past labors, and what is worse, unfit him for future 
efforts. The busiest intellect finds, after all, ample reason to lament 
the vast disproportion that exists between what it has known and what 
it does know, and the constant disappearance of particles of its know- 
ledge, once fairly acquired and highly valued. Likea general march- 
ing through an enemy’s country, to whom every evening’s muster re- 
veals a new loss, the absence of some sturdy veteran, or valued officer, 
cut off by a watchful and wary foe, so the intellectual itinerator will 
find, as the result of every faithful inspection, Azs list of missing swelling 
with every stage of his journey, and while he plumes himself upon 
new acquisitions, cannot but lament the loss of the old. Indeed it seems 
reasonable to suppose that, as we naturally lose our hold on one thing 
while attempting to grasp another, so the mind will almost of necessity 
experience an actual retrocession in knowledge on some subjects, as it 
makes farther and deeper advances in others. But if such is the case 
with the diligent and laborious cultivator of the field of literature, what 
ought we to expect from the lazy indifference, or mere passivity of the 
intellectual drone? What but the most pinching poverty of ideas, the 
most superficial attainments in science and literature ?— his modicum of 
knowledge rapidly decreasing, and general inefficiency and ineptitude 
of intellect creeping upon him ? 

As the territories of a mighty conqueror, gained at the price of im- 
mense expenditures of blood and treasure, demand, in order to be retain- 
ed, a constant exercise of those qualities by which they were acquired, 
so our intellectual acquirements, made at the cost of so much time, 
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money, and Sen, ton ew wilds not piermnit deen to palip from ¢ our grasp al- 
togethe ‘r, call for a similar appliance of energy and watchfulness. If it 
be true, that nothing valuable can be procured without labor, it appears 
to be equally so, that nothing valuable can be kept without labor. 

That such processes of intellectual and literary deterioration exist, 
that they are even common, can we think be easily shown. Were they 
always the result of physical causes, or of unbending circumstances, 
hostile to study and mental application, the evil would be mentioned as 
something to be lamented, not to be blamed or removed. But such is 
far from being the case. The evil of which we speak is not so limited, 
so pardonable in its nature, but the positive and wilful transgression of 
ten thousand youthful and elastic minds in our land; perhaps the pre- 
vailing fault of American intellect, as it certainly is of the great mass 
of what are usually called the liberally educated of our country. 
There is the utmost reason to believe that the majority of this large 
class reach the ultimatum of their attainments within the walls of their 
Alma Maters, and that after graduation, their history exhibits a continu- 
ous and often rapid literary decadence. The machine laboriously 
turned to this point, now begins to yield to its gravitating tendencies, 
and does not stop until it has nearly or quiterun down. T he diploma is 
in hand, and hence the proud summit of their literary ambition attained, 
it is time for a descent. This important document has long been the 
object of their daily hopes and nightly imaginings. It is now cherished 
as the precious certificate of an education fully achieved, and the unim- 
peachable magna charta of intellectual indolence. In the mean time, 
the wa-educating process is steadily proceeding. Mental depletion is the 
order ofthe day. Fragment after fragment of the costly edifice, erected 
with so much care by the learned efforts of teachers and professors, and 
all the varied instrumentalities of public instruction, tumbles off, until 
at last little is left but a scanty and almost shapeless mass of the disjecta 
membra of what was once so proudly termed a liberal education. 
Thus is an important, and probably the most important, fraction of human 
life spent in the laborious pursuit of what is permitted to elude the 
grasp in almost the subsequent moment of its acquisition. With what 
greater contumely can learning be treated than this? What greater 
proof can be offered of bad taste, and indifference to literature, than 
thus to dismiss all regard for its offered favors, precisely at the moment 
when a favorable introduction had been made, and every obstacle to a 
farther acquaintance has been carefully removed ? 

We would not by any means be understood to be disparaging or un- 
dervaluing the utility of the ordinary collegiate course of study, nor do 
we believe that the’total failure of that course, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, to impress upon the minds of those who taste of 
its benefits a just respect for literature, is at all attributable to a defi- 
ciency here. No—the cause is more radical. It exists in an imperfec- 
tion, of almost epidemic extent, in the erroneous estimates of the value 
of learning, and the importance of intellectual labor, that are at present 

videly prevalent in this country. We must transplant more of the 
German character into our midst, before this evil can be remedied. 
American students are deficient in two qualities, absolutely essential 
to the composition of a good scholar — industry and perseverance. 


Our college régime is good, but we make a bad use it. It is owing to 
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this circumstance alone, that the advantages realized from it form buta 
small fraction of those it was intended and is adapted to convey. Still, 
however, its unequivocal benefits far outweigh its incidental disadvan- 
tages. When we consider the indirect influence it unquestionably 
exerts upon the susceptive character of the young student, the capacity 
for literary efforts it can scarcely fail to develope or create, and espe- 
cially its valuable detergent virtues, by which arewiped off forever from 
the mind those little spots of prejudice, and freckles of conceit, and 
selfcomplacence which are so apt to gather upon the character of a 
semi-educated, or what is frequently the same thing, of a selfeducated 
youth, we will be quite ready to admit, that the reasons for the present 
collegiate, and particularly the classical course, are more than those 
against it. So that it cannot be said with truth, even of the most un- 
faithful of the graduated fraternity, that he has reaped no advantages 
from his former acquaintance with recitation-rooms and examinations. 
But it can be said with truth, that he reaps few instead of the many, 
and enjoys little instead of the much, that might and should have been 
his. The intellectual faculties have indeed been exercised, stimulated, 
and unfolded, but the inveterate habit of study, the steady perseverance 
of resolute scholarship, which is never intimidated by difficulties, and 
esteems a life without literature as only a living death, to impart which is, 
after all, the grand secret of education, has not in his case been attained. 

It must be recollected, that he who voluntarily bids adieu to the books 
and studies that occupied his college course, at the moment that course 
is finished, is guilty of throwing away an amount of knowledge that 
might be made subservient to his best interests, whatever department 
of active life it may be his fortune to occupy. Experience proclaims, 
that knowledge and power cannot long be separated. Is it not the materiel 


of thought and reflection —the very substratum of all valuable intellec- 
tual processes ? 


‘From God above and man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know? 


Facts and known truths are the only implements of reason, without 
which mere power can effect nothing. Strange indeed must be the po- 
sition in society of that student who would not reap the most agreeable, 
not to say the most important, advantages from keeping up an intimate 
and progressive acquaintance with the several branches of science and 
literature embraced in his collegiate course. Learning will be found by 
him to be both a pleasant companion and a useful coadjutor. At least 
one evil of great extent, and the most unhappy influence, will in his case 
be precluded ; he will not be precipitated into that stagnation of intellect, 
and vacuity of thought, which spring from poverty of attainments —a 
state of mind that communicates its lazy quietude to every feature of the 
character. Habits of continuous and persevering study are the only 
repellants of mental imbecility ; they alone can save us from that insi- 
pid and common-place existence which characterizes the lives of the 
great majority of men. 

Futile must be the attempt to retain our faculties in a prepared and 
efficient state, without a liberal appropriation of mental food — of know- 
ledge, that life-giving element, which forms the very atmosphere 
in which they ‘ live, and move, and have their being.’ So intimate is the 


connection between mental powers and mental acquirements, that loss of 
= 
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the one is infallibly attended by decay of the other. The departure of 
knowledge is the signal for universal retreat. When this light of the 
intellectual edifice grows dim, the movements of the. anes within’ 
slacken into dullness; every step becomes painfu y effort a task. 

Those brilliant faculties of the soul which were asians préeminent for 
ethereal vigor, their graceful or majestic flights, now robbed of their 
elastic support, flutter feebly along, or sink helpless to the ground. 

Even the fires of genius wax fainter and fainter, and although they may 
occasionally start up into a light blaze, it is but an unnatural corruscation, 

set off to greater advantage by the feeble glare that preceded, and the al- 

most total extinction that follows. Nor is this a mere fancy-sketch of 
what might be; it is a representation of a process actually realized by 
unnumbered minds, which yet is occasioned by no shock of disease, no 
dethronement of reason, by no cause inconsistent with the most undis- 
turbed regularity of physical and intellectual organization, but owing 
simply to an almost total abstinence from the only legitimate nourishment 
of mind —the spirit and practice of literary acquisition. 

We are sometimes apt to forget that our mental as well as our moral 
condition is seldom stationary. We are compelled by the very laws of 
our being to be either advancing or retrograding, each of which move- 
ments it is left completely at our option to begin, prevent, accelerate, or 
retard. It may be difficult at the first sight, indeed, to believe, that 

‘while the eye is not dim nor the natural force abated,’ superior talents 
should be converted into comparative obtuseness—that quickness of 
fancy and strength of conception should melt away from a mind once 
their favorite abode. This may appear to some a phenomenon too great 
for their philosophy to explain, or their faith to admit. But why so? 
Is it not reasonable to conclude that the same industry that was neces- 
sary to develope and invigorate these faculties, is necessary to sustain 
and preserve them unimpaired ? 

Our bodily energies live by exercise, and perish without it: why 

should not those of the mind be subject tothe same law? In like man- 
ner as the use of a limb may be suspended or entirely lost by long con- 
finement in an unnatural posture, or long restraint from its proper office, 
the intellectual powers may be crippled or paralyzed, through the be- 
numbing influence of continued inaction. Impeded by such an influ- 
ence, the current of thought must grow cold and sluggish, and the whole 
mental machine work heavily and inefficiently. 

The literary decadence of which we are speaking, is necessarily a 
gradual and generally an insensible process. It never jumps to its con- 

clusion, but glides along at an imperceptible and unsuspected pace. As 
nemo subituturpis fit, so no one suddenly loses his intellectual grade. 
‘he exhaustion of the mental store-house is not the work of a moment. 
Like the careless mechanic who loses tool after tool from his shop, 
until all are gone, he knows not how, so the intellectual idler permits 
the work-shop of his mind to be gradually stripped of its furniture, until 
at last, to his surprise and mortification, he finds it ‘empty, swept and 
garnished.’ Like a charged electrometer, which, if not nicely guarded, 
loses the subtle fluid by a thousand unperceived conductors, so the mind 
saturated with knowledge has a constant tendency to give off its ethereal 
properties at unnumbered and unnoticed points. Like the electrometer, 
too, it demands a constant attrition for the supply of the unavoidable and 
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incidental abstraction to which it is exposed, as well as the acquisition of 
additional power and excitement. 

If we consider the rightful supremacy of all that belongs to our intel- 
lectual and moral being over the grosser interests of life, what greater 
incentive for vigorous exertion in the paths of literary attainment can we 
demand? That habits of sloth and listlessness trench upon the sacred 
domains of the soul, enfeeble its powers, and impede its progress in that 
which alone gives dignity to existence, is warrant enough to enlist our 
utmost efforts to avoid their influence. Motives for intellectual exertion 
cluster in generous profusion around us. The very consciousness of 
progress is delightful. The soul rejoices in fresh acquisitions. Per- 
petual improvement is the divine instinct of her being. On the other 
hand, a consciousness of retrogradation in any thing valuable is full of 
pain. <A sense of increasing mental inefficiency cannot but be a chilling 
reflection. It dulls the beaming eye of hope, debilitates the step of manly 
confidence, and quenches the last spark of literary ambition. All pros- 
pect of excelling is now precluded, and courage to undertake, departs 
with the ability to execute any thing great and important. 

Every consideration, then, of duty, honor, and pleasure, calls upon 
the student to redouble his activity in the noble contest in which he is 
engaged. Let no obstacles dishearten, no difficulties deter him, nor self- 
complacency tempt him to relax his efforts. Perseverance will conquer 
all things — diligence will insure success. 

Tell us not of the tameness of plodding application ; despise not /a- 
borious accumulations of knowledge, and patient appliances of thought, 
because sometimes sneeringly termed by the flippant and self-conceited 
the mere mechanical results and efforts of the mind. We have yet to 
learn that such have not ever been the distinguishing characteristics of 
truly great men. Let the consciousness of the limited range of his pre- 
sent attainments quicken the efforts of every youthful aspirant for the 
high prize of intellectual glory, and let him never forget that well-di- 
rected and patient exertion is swre to be ultimately and nobly rewarded. 

W. H. 


CANZONET. 
ADDRESSED TO A LADY ‘ WHOSE SMILES HAD WON ME.’ 


Au! wherefore dwells such heavenly grace 
In each exterior part ? 
Why, when that smile upon thy face, 
Love’s image, dearest, seems to trace, 
Ah! why so cold thy heart ? 


Il. 


So when the sun’s enlivening ray 
Surveys December’s scene, 
On frozen streams the glad beams play, 
The icy surface melts away, 
But all is hard within. T. ©. 
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INDIAN SKETCHES AND LEGENDS. 





NUMBER TWO. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


THe treaty of 1827 was held, as I have said in Number One, at La 
Petit Butt de Mort. Itis not usual for a narrator to go backward ; 
I must beg permission, however, to take a retrograde step on this oc- 
casion. 

The starting place, for Green Bay, was Detroit. At that place, the 
senior commissioner had provided all that was necessary, in supplies, 
etc. On reaching Mackinac, we were met by rumors. The Indians, 
it was said, were inmotion. Hostile indications were reported. Upon 
reaching Green Bay, these rumors were multiplied. The treaty-ground 
was forty miles above Fort Howard; the supplies were ordered to be 
sent up, and every thing to be got in readiness for the business of the mis- 
sion. The Indians, although notified 3 in time, were, as Indians always 
are, slow incoming in. T he del ay on this occasion was resolved in part 
into the unsettled state of affairs along the borders, whence the rumors 
had sprung. A movement was determined on, the object of which was 
to call off the Indians from the objects which it appeared had excited 
their attention, and which threatened the peace of the frontier. The 
plan was this: The elder commissioner was to ascend the Fox River, 
cross the Portage, and pass down the Ouisconsin, thence up to Prairie 
du Chien, and while he ascertained the true state of things, send invita- 
tions among the remaining bands to come into the treaty. Thence he 
was to descend the Mississippi, and return by the way of the Illinois 
and Chicago, and ascertain the feelings of the Potawatomies, who 
had been reputed as restless, and extend a like invitation to them. 
The junior commissioner was to cross the head waters of Lake 
Michigan, touch at Mackinac, and pass on to the Sant de St. Marie, and 
gather the dispositions of the Indians of those regions. It was arranged 
to meet at Green Bay in a fortnight. 

The trip to the Saut was made; and at the time appointed, the junior 
commissioner, through storms and amidst lake billows in his bark 
canoe, reached the opening into Fox River: his voyagers were in high 
spirits, and, as is their custom, were chanting. The flag of the frail 
bark was flying from the stern, which distinguished it from the trader’s 
canoe. The songs and the flag had reached the ears and eyes of the 
garrison at Fort Howard; and when opposite that fortress, the gates were 
thrown suddenly open, and several officers came running out, waving 
their hands, and evidencing some anxiety. The order was given, 
‘Turn in!’ The wharf was soon reached — when, and before the 
salutations were passed, it was announced that a rumor had come in by 
way of the Portage, bringing intelligence that the senior commissioner 
had been fired upon by a party of Indians — that his cook and two of 
his men were killed —and that he had been made prisoner! What 
was to bedone? No time was to be lost. All was anxiety and deep 
feeling. The direction from the junior commissioner was: ‘ Man your 
fort with as many men as may be necessary for its defence, and with the 
remainder push insiantly into the Indian country, and rescue the com- 
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missioner. I will raise a sate of Sadlune onl accompany you. The 
proposition was received as gallant men might be expected to receive it, 
and the junior commissioner pushed off to Shanty Town, (Menominee 
Village,) three miles up Fox River, to prepare for the expedition. He 
found the inhabitants in a state of great alarm. Preparations were im- 
mediately put on foot by a general warning to defend the place, while 
the women were preparing to take refuge in the fort. Presently a run- 
ner came in. He was soon surrounded. ‘Taking from his bosom a 
paper, he handed it to the hand nearest to him. It was from the elder 
commissioner. It dissipated the rumor of the attack, and of his capti- 
vity, but confirmed the hostile movements of a portion of the Indians. 
He had reached Prairie du Chien, just on the heel of the murderer of 
Gagnier, etc., and with his usual promptitude garrisoned the fort as well 
as he could, by mustering up the old guns, and directing the settlers of 
the Prairie to go into it, whilst he would descend the Mississippi to St. 
Louis, and on his way engage the services of the Sac and Fox Indians, 
and send them on as auxiliaries to protect the place, and on his ar- 
rival at St. Louis, confer with General Atkinson upon ulterior 
measures. General Atkinson put histroops in motion. The elder com- 
missioner ascended the Illinois, coasted the southern shore of Lake 
Michigan, and arrived in about the same time that a steam-boat could 
have accomplished the route in safety at Green Bay. 

It was determined to hold the treaty. From a thousand to twelve 
hundred Indians had by this time assembled. A despatch was sent to 
the village that Four-legs, a chief whose village was at Lake Winne- 
bago, had been on the treaty ground, and carried himself rather inso- 
lently. An attack on those charged with the property for the treaty 
was anticipated by Four-legs and his band. The junior commissioner 
ascended the river, and was followed immediately by a six-pounder, 
and additional force. He remained a night and a day, and seeing 
nothing to confirm the rumor, returned to the Bay. 

Beside fulfilling the original design of the treaty, it was agreed to 
use the occasion to demand the murderers who had killed Gagnier, and 
butchered his family ; to announce that General Atkinson was ascend- 
ing the Mississippi in great force, and that a way would be cut through 
their country, in case of their refusal to give up the murderers — not 
with axes but guns. 

Negociations were meanwhile opened with the officer in command 
of Fort Howard to ascend. the Fox River, and form a junction at the 
Portage with General Atkinson’s command. This was agreed to, just 
at the conclusion of the treaty, upon condition that one hundred 
Indians should be raised to act as flankers, etc. 

The night before the council at the Butt de Mort broke up, was 
one of much anxiety. War rumors and threatened attacks had be- 
come so common as to be disregarded — but on the evening preceding 
the breaking up of the council, a Wabanaukie Indian woman gave 
notice that we were to be attacked. In confirmation of her intelligence, 
she gave out that the Winnebagoes had been seen the night before 
proposing to exchange lead for powder; and this was confirmed by the 
whetting of knives during the greater part of the night. The guard 
was doubled, and the usual quantity of sleep was enjoyed by those who 
were not upon that duty. 
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The senior commissioner had returned by the way of Mackinac to 
Detroit. A meeting was appointed to be held at Green Bay the day 
after his departure. The junior commissioner, in company with the 
Indian Agent, and some others, met the Indians who had been deputed 
for the purpose. The first words old Four-legs uttered, was a request 
for asupply of powder! He wasanswered: ‘ You shall have it — but 
if you do not consent to give up the murderers, you will get it in smoke, 
and with bullets —not in kegs or powder-horns.’ Nothing conclusive 
was decided on. This looked ominous. Immediately a call was made 
for one hundred Indians to accompany the New-York troops. They 
came in, painted for war. It required strong measures to keep them 
from striking on the spot. They were told the first man that fired a gun 
without orders, would be hung on the tree nearest at hand. 

The force that ascended the river to make a junction with General 
Atkinson, was composed of one hundred and ten regulars; twenty- 
eight militia; forty-nine Wabanaukies, or Indians of the East, (New- 
York Indians,) and one hundred and twelve Menominees — total, two 
hundred and ninety. This force left Green Bay, in barges, on Thursday 
evening, the 23d August, 1827. 

The way being now fairly open for incidents, I promise them in my 
next. M. 


THE ATLANTIC. 


Hicuway of Nations! from all impost free, 
Clasped in the broad embrace of every zone — 
Garners of empires pour their wealth to thee, 
And Commerce makes thy bounding breast her throne ! 
And what a change! — the wo-worn colony 
Thy rough waves stranded on a shore unknown, 
Have peopled, hewed, and lent the forest wings, 
And launched them on thy depths, to ride like bannered kings. 


And I have floated ’neath their ensign’s fold, 
For many a glad hour, ocean, over thee ; 

I love them, free of soul, and proud and bold, 
And full of honor’s stainless chivalry 

Sailors ‘in heart and hand’ — waves never rolled 
Beneath more true-born children of the sea : 

Long may their flag, young Freedom’s pledge and sign, 

Wave, in her glorious name, its azure over thine. 





Thou heaving wilderness, whose curling hills 
Crested with foam, sweep on before me now, 
The hand of Him whose word thy going wills, 
Hath typed his anger on thy writhing brow; 
And in thy calms his love — his love which fills 
Ten thousand realms where thou sha!t never flow ; 
Love that oft casts the vengeful sword away, 
And smiling stoops from heaven, to rob thee of thy prey. 


Sea of a hundred shores ! — blest be the breeze 
That wafted me unto thy mightiest one, 

Where despot may not come, and human knees 
Are bent to the Omnipotent alone ; 

No captives here in desert prisons freeze, 
Nor fettered vassals pine in cells of stone, 

But from his sacred home man walks abroad, 

Erect, unchallenged, free — the image of his Gop! 
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PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PROSE OF MILTON,’ ‘JEREMY TAYLOR,’ ETC. 


THERE is no bitterer injustice than the injustice of a nation to itself. 
When an individual, by a false estimate of his own faculties, or a mis- 
direction of them, errs in the conduct of life, and strays from the paths 
of success and honor, there is but one mind, one being it may be, utterly 
blighted — and we thank Heaven that the ruins may end there; but 
when a nation, millions in number, and resistless in efficacy for good or 
evil, abandons the great track of improvement, and plunges from it 
into the wastes around, we cannot, we dare not, estimate the error. 

The error is single and it iscollective. First, it destroys the national 
character itself, that great fountain of vigor and glory — then, rebound- 
ing, and coursing its way through smaller channels, it hath a tendency 
to poison individual bosoms, to overthrow each single stone in its struc- 
ture. The glass in which the nation was wont once to look upon its 
own majestic form and attributes, when thus broken into fragments, 
becomes a scattered mirror, in which each one singly views his own 
fallen aspect. 

These remarks are perhaps too monitory; but a voice of warning is 
needed. A strong hand must be put forth in these times to draw back 
reader and writer, governors and governed, from that hard and stony 
philosophy into which they are all rapidly descending. There is the 
duty of delaying as well as the duty of urging on the march of the age. 
It is one thing to hasten to conquest— another to be hurried away to 
destruction and death. The former is the pleasanter as well as the 
wiser speed. Nothing we think is clearer, than that great thoughts 
and enterprises are the result of deep and slow meditation, although 
sometimes, we acknowledge, inspiration may do the work of labor, and 
a happy instinct bea surer and swifter guide to achievement than mid- 
night and wasting study. 

But with the mass of men —the great multitude and the small mul- 
titude — the image of success (which is the world’s most worshipped 
idol,) is wrought out of the solid rock, with many a long sigh and many 
a heavy stroke. The pinnacle whereon reposeth Fame — in that glo- 
rious and attractive attitude which wins every eye — is not to be reached 
in a day’s journey by a steam car. 

The great fault of the present age is the velocity with which it moves. 
It cannot, as did the best of its predecessors, hang with rapture for a 
whole year over a single poem, studying its beauties until they passed 
into its very soul, and fixed them in its own hues forever. It cannot and 
will not weigh in the nice balance of a critical and cautious taste each 
line and syllable of a gifted work, spelling its way into the inner mys- 
teries which the poet hath framed for the delight of those only who have 
the perseverance and the penetration needful to their discovery. Read- 
ers are thus superficial, and by a natural réaction, writers become so. 
‘It is in vain,’ they reason, ‘to elaborate and polish thoughts, if they are 
to be merely glanced at, and then thrown aside as the toys of a season — 
in vain to cast away the toil of years upon those who are either too 
tasteless or too hurried to do it justice.’ Poetry, whether it be denied or 
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not, it is clear is viewed by the world with different eyes from those 
which perused it in the days of the Roman Virgil, or the English Mil- 
ton. ‘This is not the age of epics— it is the age for no long poem. 
Fragments of the divine art — broken rills from the celestial fountain — 
are all that it can lend the time to contemplate. The fame of but two 
or three of our living poets is based upon large and extended productions. 
They are judged — the mass of them — by the solitary brick, rather 
than by the complete building. Bryant’s effusions are all brief — Hal- 
leck’s likewise; and when Mrs. Sigourney ventured lately to publish 
a poem* longer than is the custom of the day, it received comparative- 
ly but limited praise, and (we will warrant) still more limited perusal. 

Another obvious cause of the little regard with which poetry is 
received at present, is, that there is no leading genius engaged in its 
walks — no predominant and popular mind, chaining the world to its 
car — going forth in mid-day brightness, and lending a light and a halo 
to the feeblest satellites which revolve around it. ‘The general question 
of the present state of poetry, however, is not the one into which we are 
now called more particularly to enter. The condition of American 
poetry — the causes which hold it fixed in that condition — its regene- 
ration and prospects —these are topics important and comprehensive 
enough to demand all the attention and powers we can at present devote 
to any. 

And first, of its present condition. The Puritans, who were the 
eldest voyagers to the new world, were men of a cold temperament, 
generally, though enthusiastic on those subjects which more immediate- 
ly concerned or ‘interested them. They possessed but little imagination ; 
and the only glow which ever colored their passionless features was 
the glow of excited religion, or aroused independence. They had but 
few thoughts for, and little acquaintance withthe muse. Contemporary 
England, however, was at the time of their arrival in this country illumi- 
nated with poets. ‘Why then,’ it is often in a halftriumphant tone 
asked, ‘whythen were the colonies so barren? The answer is simply, 
that the poets who then wrote and shone in England, were the select 
spirits from a population of many millions, while the American chances 
for such spirits were as far less as the population of the new country. 

From these two reasons, therefore, it is not surprising that no ima- 
ginative geniuses appeared during the time of the Puritans, or in the 
age of their immediate successors. And when the difficulties of the 
first settlements were vanquished, and the States began to grow apace 
in numbers and prosperity, their attention was directed to subjects in- 
volving their deepest and dearest interests. Independence, National 
Rights, the equal privileges of men, were the topics which stirred their 
bosoms, and ran like flame over the country, kindling high desires and 
determined resolves wherever they touched. 

Did none of these awakening themes elicit poetical power? Did no 
American Milton spring into existence, to call on the nation, in a voice 
of eloquent thunder, in the name of Liberty to arouse? They did come 
forth, not exactly in the garb or with the bearing of Milton; they came 
forth armed with that kind of poetry which the necessities of the times 
required; with sharp and ready humor— barbed invective — with a 
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comic ond | satiric force which for its purpose ry success hes never been 
elsewhere surpassed. A McFingal then was more serviceable, and of 
higher value, than an Odyssey or a King Lear. The country has al- 

ways from the beginning furnished imagination adequate to its actual 
demands. It has embodied it in the wit of Trumbull and Greene— in the 
overmastering eloquence of Henry — in the felicitous apologues and 
illustrations of Franklin. When the Revolution with its glories passed 
away, another stage of action opened upon the American people — the 
stage of busy enterprise — of strife with hardships, and of attempts to 
recover from the inevitable disasters of a protracted war. They did re- 
cover, and passed from that stage to a farther one, where it is the busi- 
ness and the duty of the scene to hoard wealth and treasure. Unfortu- 
nately for the art which we are humbly advocating, they are on that 
stage of action still. 

The words of a recent writer on the influence which the contention 
for money exercises on the progress of poetry among us, are so appo- 
site and correct, that we cannot refrain from quoting them here. 

‘ The fact is, that the causes of our deficiency in works of poetry, as 
well as in other departments of literature, are to be looked for, not in 
any imaginary want of the outward elements of inspiration, or of the 
inward sympathies that feel and appreciate them, and the genius which 
gives them expression, but in the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded, and under which we grow up, and in the general necessity by 
which we are impelled to action. So many opportunities of honorable 
enterprise are presented to our young men, and such are the diverting 
prospects held out to them, that they often lose in the excitement of poli- 
tics, or the bustle of trade, those poetic aspirations which they may have 
at one time cherished. In this new country, where the most lavish re- 
sources of nature and art are being daily developed, 

‘ All is busy, stirring, stormy motion, 

And many a cloud drifts by, but none sojourns.’ 
We have no time to ‘strictly meditate the thankless muse.’ A new 
railroad may interfere with the progress of a new poem, and the turmoil 
of election may not chime with the melody of verse. A good poet in 
this country often subsides into a second-rate politician, or he may turn 
his attention from speculations in fancy to speculation in the stocks. 
One of our most enchanting bards is in the ‘cotton trade and sugar 
line’ — another is a cashier ina bank — and another (proh pudor!) is a 
partisan editor.’ 

The regeneration of American poetry is to be wrought out, then, by 
the solemn consecration of great minds to its duties and requirements. 
It is to be accomplished by the hurling forth from the temple of their 
thoughts every idol and image of mammon — by the renunciation, 
firmly and perseveringly, of political strife and party conflicts. These 
are but negative steps; this is preventive but not altogether remedial. 
Positive labor, resolute and stern work, is to be performed. The poet 
who would be the literary redeemer of the ask must not only disse- 
ver himself from the base associations of the day, but he must kindle 
new altars at which his inmost soul may worship. He must cast his 
eye back through the past — far forward through the future. The pre- 
sent, the mighty spirit which holds in either hand the destinies of a 
world, must be searchingly communed with. But chiefest of all, he 
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must ies e a reverence asia senna for Libeetnss which is dulighned: fer- 
vent, and omnipotent over his mind and affections. He must know her 

as she has lived in past ages — on the mountain and in the valley; as 
she breathed and fought on the plains of Marathon, and as she raised 
her divine countenance from the wreck of the dark ages, and brightened 
in the English revolution. Above all and beyond all, let him peruse 
her records as they are written out in the prosperity of his Native 
Lanp —as they are perused in letters of blood, in the chronicles of our 
own great revolutionary struggle. 

If the comprehension and determination of the coming or any genera- 
tion of American Poets be such, how glorious, how ‘brightening the 
dawn which opens on the national eye! Shall it be in our day, or 

shall it be reserved for our fortunate successors, the glad and grateful 
privilege of beholding the lights of verse shining from every hill top 
along our borders, and filling the air with a new glory, and exciting in 
the people’ s heart a chivalric heroism in the arts of peace — an onw vard 
and an upward buoyancy of soul, which shall bear them to nobler purposes, 
higher destinies, and more perfect triumphs, than they have yet striven 
for or achieved ? 

When shall he arise who, by the strong power and melody ofa mighty 
muse, shall win the nation from its eager and unsatisfying chase after 
wealth, and the dependencies of life? When shall his voice sound 
through the dark void of our present condition, and lure the earth-worm 
from his vain devotion at the feet of an idol whose front is brass and 
whose body is gold? Some masterly mind, carrying for a time all in 
the tide of its resistless strength, is needed to redeem and renovate; some 
strong arm to turn aside the chariot from its iron and monotonous track 
into the green paths of nature and truth. It will come, (if the planets 
deceive us not,) it shall come — for there are those now on this side the 
Atlantic, and but recently arrived on the shore of being, who, study- 
ing the language, its capacities and beauties — the country, its career, 
its majesty, its “outward form and fashion of mountains and waters — 
believe that around them and in them lie the elements of poetry and 
poems, in an opulence and a splendor which the world cannot surpass. 


C. M. 


FOLLY OF MISANTHROPY. 


Let lachrymose philosophers 
This glorious world decry ; 

There ’s not a wind the flower that stirs, 
A tint that stains the sky, 

Or aught in earth, or air, or sea, 
But for our good was given: 

This world was formed by God to be 
The vestibule of Heaven. 
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ODDS AND ENDS: 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A PENNY-A-LINER. 





NUMBER FIVE. 


* And I have made me idols, and found them clay.’ 


‘Gop bless you, Bob!’ said the driver to the ‘gentleman’ who had 
been assisting him in arranging the baggage in the boot of the coach: 
‘he'll do it, since you ask it, answered a rough, harsh voice; ‘and 
Bill, my darling, take care of yourself, will you, for my sake? Crack! 
went the whip, and the coach moved on for a few yards, and then stopped. 
‘Holloa, Bob!’ shouted the driver. In a moment his friend was by 
his side. ‘I say, Bob, my dear fellow, that brandy was very strong, 
and as it ’s a bad night to sleep in the streets, there ’s no telling what 
may happen. Wont you just give mea lock of your hair to keep 
until I get back? ‘Haw!—haw! —haw!’ shouted Bob, and away 
we moved. It was just thirty minutes past one o'clock, of a wet and 
cold night, in South Market-street, Albany, that this affectionate parting 
took place. I had been sleeping in my chair, waiting for the stage 
from ten until one o’clock; and when at length, three hours after the 
usual time of starting, the vehicle reached the door of the American 
Hotel, I tumbled into it, and lay stretched upon the back seat in a half 
doze, trying to unite the broken thread of the dream which had been 
severed by its arrival. The interview between the driver and his friend 
Bob, although it made me laugh in my sleep, did not completely arouse 
me, and I dreamed on, until the coach stopped, and the driver informed 
us that we had reached Troy. 

I was thinking how foolish I had been to complain of the two lumps 
in the middle of the bed I had occupied at the hotel, when there was so 
much room to sleep on either side of them, and how much I really 
would pay down in cash for the privilege of exchanging my present 
upright position and hard seat for the uneven couch aforesaid, when 
the driver opened the coach door, and asked me to make room for a 
lady on the back seat. I was wide awake ina moment. ‘Thomas, 
did you bring my band-box down from the school ? asked a low and I 
thought young voice. ‘ Yes, here it is, Miss Smith,’ answered some 
one bey ‘ond the driver. The lady ascended the steps, and as the dim 
light from the lantern, which the coachman held in his hand, rested 
for a moment on her, I strained first my eyes and then my neck to catch 
a glimpse of her face; but [ was unsuccessful, and was only able to 
ascertain that she was small, of a slight figure, and that she wore a little 
cottage bonnet. But this was quite enou gh. I havea theory about bonnets, 
and I had long previously laid it down as an axiom, that a cottage bon- 
net prima facie shades a pretty or at least a young face, while vice versa, 
an old or an ugly countenance seeks the deep shade of a‘ poke.’ The 
lady, then, was young. Of this I was satisfied, from the tones of her 
voice. She was pretty. Her bonnet settled that. And beyond and 
better ‘than this, than these, than all,’ she was unmarried. Don’t you 
recollect, reader, the man called her Miss Smith, when he answered 
her inquiries about the band-box ? 
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‘IT have it,’ ‘thought I: ‘Ww ry a dunes I was, not to have surmieed it 
before. There is a ladies? seminary in this city. She asked if her 
things had been brought down from ‘the school.’ She is some dear 
little creature, who resides within a day’s ride of the city, going to visit 
her parents. Her father has not been able to leave his business to come 
for her, and her brothers are all off at college; and as the stage passes 
the door of her paternal home, it has been thought safe for her to make 
the journey alone. Poor little dear! — it is too bad to make her leave 
her soft pillow and sweet dreams, to ride alone with strangers on such 
a night as this! But I will bea protector to thee, sweet flower. I will 
be to thee even as a fatherand abrother. The storm that rages without 
shall not chill thy young blood—the wind which howls around us 
shall not ‘ visit too roughly’ thy tender frame; and if thy strength waxes 
faint, and fatigue or drowsiness overcome thee, thou shalt close thine 
eyes and rest thy head on a bosom that will support thee as tenderly 
and faithfully as that on which thy infancy reposed.’ 

These were thoughts that flitted through my mind, while my fair 
companion was arranging her seat, as comfortably as circumstances 
permitted, by my side. In a few moments the coach was again in 
motion. 

‘I fear, Miss,’ I remarked, as we reached the outskirts of the city, ‘ you 
will have an uncomfortable night of it.’ 

‘O, no, she replied, ‘I am fully prepared for the ride, and I think I 

shall get through with it very w ell.’ 

A long pause ensued. ‘ The school in Troy is very full now, I un- 
derstand ? ? again I essayed. 

‘ Yes, Sir, we have now one hundred and thirty-five pupils, and others 
are arriving daily.’ 

Another pause succeeded, during which I congratulated myself on 
finding my surmises correct. ‘Are you traveler enough,’ I asked, ‘to 
know that your comfort during the night will depend very much on 
keeping your feet warm? And I bent down and gathered the straw 
from the bottom of the coach, and placed it over them. 

She thanked me for my attention, and we rode on in silence. Atlength 
I began to grow drowsy, and at the same time observing the head of my 
companion begin to nod, I suggested to her that if ‘she would lean 
against me, she would ride with greater ease. In a few moments her 
head fell upon my shoulder, and she seemed to sleep. ‘Sleep on, sweet 
girl,’ thought I; ‘thy trusting confidence in a stranger is not misplaced. 
He appreciates thy unsuspecting innocence; he understands the unso- 
phisticated purity of-thy nature, and would sooner lay down his life than 
startle thee by word or ‘deed from the full sec urity thy guileless heart se- 
cures to thee.’ An hour passed, and I stirred not, lest I should disturb 
the sleep of the gentle girl. My heart melted toward her; and as the 
moments hastened on, I grew yet more sleepy and loving. Oc casionally 
I gave vent to my { feelings i in low, broken, whining inquiries of how she 
felt ? — was she fatigued 1—did she sleep well ?— was her position easy ? 
were her feet warm ? etc., etc. I have never been able to satisfy myself 
whether I was dreaming a part of the time, or whether I was awake; 
but it appears to me that I never loved any human being with half the 
tenderness I felt for my sleeping companion. So strong indeed was my 
devotion, that I felt that I would have taken her, without farther know- 
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ledge, for the wife of my bosom, and have given her for life the place she 
then occupied by my side. 

Another hour at length glided by. My drowsiness got the better of 
my love. Wearied w ith sitting in one position, I sank against the 
cushion on one side of the coach. My companion sank with me. My 
arm was around her; and thus encircling all that I then considered 
most desirable in life, I fell asleep. 

The morning sun shone brightly in my face, and I awoke. A bon- 
net was bobbing i in my face with every motion of the coach. My arm 
was around a cloak which seemed to cover a human figure. In a mo- 
ment the recollection of my companion flashed across my mind. As I 
raised myself up, and attempted to look under the bonnet, a young 
Frenchman on the front seat, whom I an instant previously had observed 
with his features strangely distorted, gave a short dry laugh, and put his 
head out of thecoach. IL availed myself of the opportunity to look under 
the bonnet. Do not laugh, reader, but pity me. There wasa little lean 
woman sleeping on my breast, with a dark beard on her upper lip, longer 
and more plentiful than that which disfigures the young exquisites of 
the day. Her chin and cheeks were cov vered with a substance lighter 
indeed in color, but quite as unequivocal in character. Farther of 
her personal appearance I cannot speak, for I did not extend my ob- 
servations. What I have already described, was sufficient to satisfy 
my curiosity. 1 awoke her, told her it was daylight, and sat her up- 
right in the coach; but the next jolt brought her back again upon my 
shoulder, fast asleep. 1 again aroused her, but with the same result. 
I began to grow nervous. Cold chills ran over me. I besought the 
lady to awake —told her I was tired of holding her 
she would sit upright. She said she would, but she did. so for a moment 
only, and then fell back to her former position. This was more than I 
could bear ; and I was debating in my mind whether I should jump out 
of the coach, or only on to the front seat, when the vehicle stopped at the 
hotel, which was the end of the route. 





I wave just been thinking what a privilege it is to be poor and un- 
known, and what a blessing it is to be without a character. Nine-tenths 
of my enjoyments are such as are not attainable by the wealthy or great. 
They are such as are not permitted to those who have character, and 
reputation, and station to sustain. The great pass through life ona 
high horse. They siterect. Their heads are elevated, and they move 
proudly on to their graves, without knowing or feeling a thousandth 
part of the beauties of the world in which they have lived. I, on the 
other hand, with my characterless, poverty-stricken brethren, make the 
journey of life on foot. We hasten not on our way ; we take it easy ; we 
cull the flowers which grow along our path; we avoid the briars and 
thorns which obstruct it; and when we come to a sunny or a pleasant 
spot, we sit down and enjoy its beauties, and take the refreshment and 
rest that our necessities may require. 

These are my ‘general remarks.’ I most usually make it a prac- 
tice to preface w hat I have to say with some of them. Somebody, in 
giving advice to magazine writers, advises them to commence any 
where in their subject that is most convenient, and even at once to jump ia 
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medias res. Now I do not approve of this mode of doing things. It 
is like the abominable habit some of our tale writers have, of commen- 
cing in the middle of their story and telling it out both ways to a begin- 
ing and end. No, I like system ; and for that reason I hold to the good 
old custom of prefacing particular observations with a few general re- 
marks. But to leave them, and go into detail. 

Oftentimes when I have taken my station in front of Colman’s window, 
with my elbows resting on the iron bar that projects before it, for the pur- 
pose of examining at my leisure the various specimens of the arts which 
he daily displays for the gratification of the public — oftentimes, I say, 
when | have been so stationed, have I seen the man of consequence, as he 
wended his way slowly down to his office in Wall or Pearl-street, turn his 
eyes wistfully toward the splendid display with which I was gratifying 
my senses, look cautiously around to see if any of his acquaintances were 
near, stop for a moment, and before he had half gratified his curiosity, 
start suddenly and guiltily away, and pass on. ‘ Passon,’ I have said to 
myself, ‘thou slave of custom —thou victim of pride— pass on, and 
leave the pearls that are scattered in thy pathto those who have the 
good sense to appreciate them.’ And then, after such a mental address, 
I have crowded into my place amongthe motley and ragged group of 
amateurs, and with them [ have admired the taper legs of the sylph- 
like Taglioni, the graceful ringlets of Mrs. Wood, have expressed my 
astonishment at the sublime conceptions of Martin, and pointed out to 
my less informed neighbors the faults in his ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’ — 
have laughed at the comic power of Cruikshank, examined the 
gorgeous binding of the books, the wonderful chess-men, the racing 
scenes, and the views of the North River. After a critical dispute with 
some hatless cognoscenti about the merits of a favorite artist, I move 
slowly and leisurely along, finding at every step food for my eyes and 
ears, and not unfrequently, ‘through the kindness of the apple women, 
food for my stomach. 

If at the next corner I discover a fight, I join the ring, and take upon 
myself the duties of master of ceremonies. I hold the hats and coats 
of the combatants, (for [ am sorry to say that some of my fellow citizens 
are not to be trusted with such articles, they having the unworthy habit 
of abstracting from them handkerchiefs and pocket-books, and some- 
times even disappearing with the articles themselves,) keep the circle 
wide and roomy, pull a man off when he has got his adversary down, 
see that there is no gouging or biting, and in a general way conduct 
the affair in such a manner that each party has fair play. 

I am always on hand when a man is run over, or falls from a build- 
ing, help carry him to the nearest apothecary’s shop, and am always 
one of those who are inside when the door is closed. By these means, 
I have an opportunity of seeing where the man is hurt, and what are 
his prospects of recovery, what remedies are applied, how he bears his 
misfortunes, and thus gain a great deal of useful information. 

I attend the parades of the ‘ Light Guards,’ and the ‘ Tompkins 
Blues,’ see them go through with their maneuvres and drills, and thus 
pick up a little knowledge of the art of war, to place at the service of 
my country, in time of need. When the ‘Brass Band’ comes out with 
either of the above mentioned companies, I am not too proud to march 
along with the boys on the side-walk, and keep step with the music. 
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It does me good. It excites my martial spirit; it arouses my ‘ Ameri- 
can feelings ;’ it causes me to think of the revolution ; it calls to mind 
‘the times that tried men’s souls ;’ in short, it makes me a more patriotic 
citizen, and a greater lover of my country. 

I attend all the fires — am a great admirer of Engine No. 14, and Mr. 
Gulick. I aman honorary member of the company No. 14, and am in 
favor of retaining Mr. Gulick in his office of chief engineer. I only 
work at the engine when there is a lack of hands, my g general occupa- 
tion at fires being of a superintending character. I help females and 
small children to escape from the flames, take care of valuable packages 
that are thrown into the street, pick up pieces of china and looking- 
glasses that are cast down for preservation from the upper stories and 
see how a stop is finally put to the flames. 

I go very frequently to funerals — particularly if there are carriages 
in attendance. When I see an invitation in the newspapers closing 
thus, ‘<> Carriages in front of St. Paul’s at precisely 4 P. M. £3, 1 
am punctual to the minute, select a good hack, and oftentimes mourn as 
sincerely for a man I never saw, as ‘those whom he loved when living, 
and remembered when dying. There is nothing improbable in this 
avowal. I mourn for each and ev ery one who dies, for Lam sorry that 
they are obliged to leave this pleasant world of ours, the pursuits which 
engrossed them, the pleasures which occupied them, and all the thou- 


sand endearing ties which draw upon the hearts even of the most lonely 
and desolate. 





I take great interest in the improvement and increase of the city. 
No citizen, public or private, has been more solicitous than I about the 
green posts and chains in the Park, or more anxious concerning the 
introduction of ‘ pure and w holesome water’ For the last two years, I 
have been a supernumerary superintendent of the erection of Astor's 
Hotel. Every morning I would go and contemplate the progress of 
the preceding day. I made the acquaintance of the master-builder, and 
obtained a great deal of information from him relative to the detail of the 
edifice. The little square windows on the Vesey-street side have alone 
baffled my inquiries. 1 cannot imagine for what purpose they are there, 
and the builder is exceedingly close-mouthed on the subject. I used 
frequently to go down to the new custom-house, but I am out of patience 
with the slow progress the builders make, and now seldom inspect it 
oftener than once a week. The only other uneasiness I have, connec- 
ted with public buildings, is the great window in the University. It 
has been boarded up for more than a year; and IJ am fearful there are 
not funds sufficient left to pay for its glazing. 

These are a few of my occupations and amusements; and they are 
such as the man of character or the proud man knows not. They are 
engrossed with themselves, and see not and care not, what the world is 
doing, farther than it effects their immediate interests. Their natural 
tastes are curbed, their impulses are restrained, and their real feelings 
concealed. Their whole life isamask. They are ‘star’-actors on the 
world’s stage, while we poor, unwashed, unvaccinated gentlemen are 
the ‘supernumeraries.’ They have an arduous and difficult character 
to sustain, while we have only to hear their ranting, and sing a chorus 
totheir songs. ‘They are obliged continually to look and act their parts, 


while we can crack a joke with the pit, ogle the side-boxes, and ever 
have a little fun among ourselves. 
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I HAVE a great taste for music — of the kind that Willis would per- 
haps denominate unwritten music —not that spoken of by Cox, in his 
article in the Mirror, published a few weeks since, made by the wind’s 
blowing on an oak tree, or the summer breeze whistling over a meadow. 
I tired of that when I wasa boy, and lived inthe country. What I call 
unwritten music, is such as has never been marked and dotted out on five 
straight lines — such as cannot be bought at Atwill’s — such as is never 
thumbed by the young miss who yawns at her piano. Reader, if you 
want to hear unwritten music, go down to the docks, find a ship from 
New-Orleans with a negro crew, sit down on a cotton bag, and you 
will hear, while she is unloading, airs that will haunt you “for weeks 
afterward. You will see half a dozen stout fellows, with lungs like a 
boss chimney-sweep, and wind like a bellows, pulling at the rope which 
raises the cargo from the hold, keeping time to the air which is 
sung by their ship- mate who coils away, and at the end of every 
half minute join in the chorus with a heartiness and power that is 
most edifying to hear and behold. Unwritten music is to be heard 
every where. The shoe-maker keeps time to it, as he pulls out his long 
waxed-ends; the porter walks to it; it regulates the strokes of the 
blacksmith, when the heated iron sparkles upon his anvil; the black 
cook hums it, as she turns the spit, and it is ever falling from the lips 
of the young, the lovely, the innocent and the gay. 

Music of all kinds, written or unwritten, is to be had in this city 
= great quantities, and at various prices. It costs a dollar to hear Mrs. 

Wood sing at the Park Theatre; seventy-five cents to hear Mr. Rice 
execute ‘Jim Crow’ at the Bowery; and for fifty cents we can hear 
‘Sittin’ on a Rail’ done by the creat composer himself, at the Franklin. 
But the cheapest music that I know of, is to be heard before Peale’s 
Museum : 





‘O’tis my delight, of a shiny night, 
In a season of the year’ 

like this, when the warm south breeze comes lazily up the bay, com- 
forting the poor fellows who have been shivering through the late long 
winter, insinuating itself through the rents in their pantaloons, and the 
holes in their coats, and making their naked limbs to rejoice with its 
genial influence; the south breeze is no coy dame, whose kiss is 
reserved for her lord alone; no dainty maiden, whose breath is only felt 
upon the cheek of her lover. Its influence is experienced alike by all — 
the rich, the poor, the high, the lowly. It wanders over the lips of the 
young and the lovely, and it breathes upon the ghostly and the decrepid; 
it kisses the soft and glowing cheek of beauty, and the pale face of 
the sick and dying ; in wanton playfulness, it scatters the golden tresses 
of the youthful and favored of fortune, and it passes on to lift the gray 
and matted locks of the old and desolate, and ‘ poor and needy, 

But as I was saying, it is my delight at this particular season of the 
year to take my seat on the stone foundation of the park fence, opposite 
Peale’s Museum, and listen to the music which is there nightly dis- 
coursed. Ouraudience is large, and not what perhaps would be called 
select. But we are all amateurs, really and unaffectedly fond of music. 
We assemble not to show ourselves, ‘to see and be seen,’ but to hear. 
Any little difficulties that it might naturally be supposed would arise 
about seats, are avoided by the high-toned and conciliating spirit of 
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the audience. The regulations of the street are well settled and well 
known. There are no ‘Front seats reserved for the ladies,’ no private 
boxes, no ‘Seats taken in box No. 2, or ‘No. 13.’ There are no 
noisy cries, such as disturb the audience at other places of amuse- 
ment — no calls of ‘ Trollope!’ as at the ‘ Park’ — no yells of ‘ Down in 
front!’ as at the ‘ Bowery’ — no cries of ‘ Hats off!’ as at the ‘ Broadway 
Tabernacle’ — no ‘joining in the chorus by the audience,’ as at the 
‘Franklin.’ All is decency and order. Every thing is regulated by 
the great and glorious principle of equality. The gentleman who 
first gets the best seat, keeps it as long as he pleases, and when he vacates 
it, the one who happens to be nearest, takes it. The best seats are on the 
foundation of the fence, and as I usually go early, I generally secure 
one there. Next to these, the curb-stone is considered the most eligi- 
ble. After this, come the leaning places, such as lamp-posts, pillars of 
the fence, etc. The performance commences at ‘early candle-lighting,.’ 
and continues generally until about eleven o'clock. The well known 
modesty of the performers forbids me to speak of them in the terms 
my gratitude would prompt; but I may be permitted to remark, that 
better music can no where be heard for less money. If I might be 
allowed to make a distinction, where distinctions are always invidious, 
I would say that the gentleman who performs on the clarionet, and he 
who blows the French horn, are both of them performers of peculiar 
power, and great wind. Indeed the audience, some few evenings since, 
came very near having some difficulty ; in fact we did have a little row 
with the gentlemen who frequent the walk in front of ‘The Ameri- 
can Museum,’ about these two performers. It was asserted by the gen- 
tlemen from the American Museum, that the Fiddle and Horn down there 


played ‘ Oft in the Stilly Night’ better than the Clarionet and Horn at 


Peale’s. After going down to the American Museum, and hearing the 
air performed there, we brought the gentlemen in the opposition up to our 
own band. We waited patiently until the tune was played entirely 
through, and then finding that our opponents did not yield the point to 
us, we undertook to box their ears a little, in the hope that it might 
improve their hearing. At this they were offended, and commenced 
a quarrel, which at length grew so serious, that a large portion of the 
assemblage found lodgings for the night in the rear of the City Hall, 
and in the morning were subjected to a very officious questioning from 
Mr. Justice Lowndes. M. 


AN INVITATION. 


Come forth to walk where the new-fallen shower 
To every flower in beaded beauty cleaves, 
And like a bride with diamonds for her dower, 
Seems the pale aspen with its jewelled leaves : 
Come ! — morn’s soft breezes through the orchards play, 
Wakening the blossoms from their odorous dreams ; 
From the dark marts of mammon flee away, 
Come—to the breathing flowers and laughing streams ! J. B. 
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THE RESCUE: 


OR THE INUNDATION OF SAINT PETERSBURG. 


Ir was about the meridian of an unusually warm day for the Novem- 
ber of a Russian winter, when two horsemen were seen slowly skirting 
the still expanse of Lake Peipus, on the road from Riga to St. Peters- 
burg, which for some distance sweeps round its western margin. The 
scene was not devoid of romantic beauty. On one side the prospect 
was shut in by a forest of majestic pines, which, with their dark tufted 
foliage of bluish green, shaking and rustling in the light breeze that 
swept through their lofty tops, were the sole representatives of vegeta- 
tion in the wintry landscape. To the left, and far before, stretching 
away until lost in the hazy horizon, lay the glossy and motionless lake, 
the level monotony of its vast frozen surface, which would otherwise 
have been painful to the eye, being at intervals relieved and enlivened 
by the picturesque form of a Livonian peasant, in his gay camese, 
sheep-skin tunic, and leggins of linden bark, darting on his rude skates 
from point to point, athwart its polished sheen. 

The travelers were both young; probably neither of them had seen 
his five-and-twentieth summer. They were drest, with a few national 
exceptions, in English costume, and possessed in common, that undefi- 
nable air and bearing which we intuitively recognise as the stamp of 
high caste. But here all resemblance terminated: though both hand- 
some, they were strikingly dissimilar in form and features ; and as they 
rode along, side by side, the one apparently absorbed i in melancholy 
reverie, the other ever and anon pouring forth the exuberant gayety of 
a light heart, in a snatch of some merry popular ballad, a greater con- 
trast, as regarded temperament, could be with difficulty imagined. The 
last mentioned of the two youths was considerably the taller and more 
athletic ; his fine soldier-like figure, well displayed in a close-fitting sur- 
tout, trimmed with fur, and the frank expression of his manly Saxon 
features, set off by a tasseled crimson velvet cap, poised lightly on 
the thick sunny curls which clustered round his fair broad brow, were 
well calculated to win golden opinions from all sorts of — women. His 
companion, who was more slightly, perhaps more elegantly propor- 
tioned, was clad in a similar habit, somewhat less effect-ively arranged. 
His well-defined, calm, dark features were a perfect model of intellect 
in repose; but while their general and apparently habitual expression 
was subdued and gentle, the close observer might have detected 
in the large poetic eye, and the quiet firmness of the moustached 
upper lip, the indices of energy more lofty, than the careless 
courage mirrored in the countenance of his more sanguine com- 
rade. The wayfarers, judging from the jaded appearance of their 
steeds, had travelled many a weary verst since dawn, and of the unmac- 
adamized nature of their path, the apparel of the former, and the mired 
fetlocks and smoking flanks of the latter, bore conclusive evidence. 
Some occasional interjections of disappointment from the taller of the 
travelers, as he stood erect in his stirrups to take a survey of the 
scenery in advance, seemed to imply that the appearance of some habi- 
tation, affording probabilities of a comfortable meal, would, in his eyes, 
have been no disparagement to the natural beauties of the prospeet. For 
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the last two or three versts, his reconnoissances had become more fre- 
quent, his interjectional murmurs more emphatic ; and when, after leav- 
ing the windings of the lake, he beheld a long straight vista of forest 
read, extending as far as the eye could pierce, without disclosing a sin- 
ale hut, or even a wreath of smoke on which to hang the hope of a 
dinner, his impatience found vent in something which savored of the 
ungodly, and turning to his companion, he exclaimed : 

‘I wish to heaven, Alexis, we could spy an auberge ; there should 
be one near here, if my recollection fail me not: poor Ukraine,’ he 
continued, patting the neck of his strong Tartar steed, ‘ is staggering 
with the fatigue of plunging through this morass, called by courtesy a 
road, andJam voracious. You, who have appeared to be etherealizing 
in the seventh heaven for the last half hour, do not, I presume, conde- 
scend to be hungry.’ 

‘Why truly, Ivan,’ replied his friend, ‘I fear I am but dull society 
for you; but remember, if my thoughts wander, it is only from 
you to those who are nearest and dearest to your heart, as well as 
mine.’ 

‘I have no alternative but to admit the excuse; but why with the 
anticipation of speedily meeting ‘all that is nearest and dearest, and 
so forth, you should look as melancholy as an exile on his route to Si- 
beria, is an anomaly I find it difficult to comprehend.’ 

‘My dear Ivan, I tremble lest I should have misconstrued your sis- 
ter’s partiality. It is now five years since we left St. Petersburg; she 
may long since have ceased to think of my boyish passion in a serious 
light; she may reject 

Pshaw! my dear fellow— reject? Did the letter from Catherine 
which I showed you at Riga, look like rejection? The saints defend 
me from poet-lovers! They are the most incredulous, lachrymose, self- 
tormenting bipeds on the globe. Thank the virgin, I never but once 
overstepped the latitude of sober prose; in a misguided hour, I was 
rash enough to pen a sonnet to a fair Muscovite, with whom I was 
smitten, and after having devoted a week to its composition, and subse- 
quent embellishment, the friend to whom I showed it informed me the 
first nine lines were plagiarised from Derszhaven, upon which I threw 
it in the fire, and retired from the profession in disgust.’ 

‘ You do not then,’ said Alexis, smiling, ‘emulate the fame of your 
Teutonic ancestors, the famous ‘ Brothers of the Sword, who, not satis- 
fied with winning laurels from the Paynim in the stricken field, would 
ofttimes throw aside the death-dealing mace, and the heavy espaldron, 
for the love-discoursing lute, thus twining the bays of Apollo around 

the helmet of Mars.’ 

‘No, the muse is not my forte,’ returned Ivan. But, without this 
redeeming qualification, I fear I inherit from my Gothic ancestors a 
considerable portion of that intellectual obtuseness, which inclined them 
rather to the reckless pursuits which require firm heart and strong 
hand, than to what the Scotch call ‘the humanities; thus, while you 
return from the fair cities of the South, accomplished in arts as well as 
arms, I only bring back to my country the heart and hand of a rough, 
unpolished soldier.’ 


‘Iam afraid you are, as an Englishman would say, ‘ fishing for a 
compliment.’ ’ 
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; No, I only angle ioe thene little delicacies among the daughters of 
Eve ; or rather, I barter with them — the rate of exchange being ge- 
nerally as six to one in their favor. Flattery is the true open sesame 
to the female heart. Only learn the science ‘of applying it discreetly, 
and from the stately signora of voluptuous Spain, to the wicked- 
eyed little grisettes of Paris, you may go on ‘conquering and to con- 
quer.’ 

‘ Well, —there certainly 7s a pleasure in drinking in the grateful 
glances of a pair of fine eyes, worth the harmless exaggeration which 
kindles them. But, to descend from the sentimental to “the sensual — 
noi so unnatural a transition as some people imagine— here is the post- 
house I have been looking for; let us consign our horses to yon two 
boors, and see what it contains.’ 

As he finished, the speaker sprang from his horse, and tossed the rein 
to the peasant who came up to receive it. Alexis followed his exam- 
ple, and they entered the inn, a spacious, rough-looking tenement, rude- 
ly constructed of pine logs. Making their way through an oblong 
hall, such as forms the vestibule of almost every Russian tavern, much 
to the discomfiture of the flocks of poultry which were feeding on its 
floor, they reached that part of the caravansery devoted to the entertain- 
ment of guests, and having seated themselves in the first of its long suite 
of apartments, Ivan called lustily for the hostess. She soon appeared, 
and speedily thereafter the friends were vigorously discussing the 
merits of part of a roast turkey, garnished by a dingy-looking loaf 
of barley bread, and flanked by a huge flagon of quass. 

While the travelers are thus agreeably engaged, we will take the 
liberty of giving the reader a little farther ‘insight into their history and 
purposes than he has been able to gather from their somewhat disjointed 
conversation. 

They were both of noble blood and ancient race. With a spirit of in- 
quiry and enterprise somewhat rare among their caste in Russia, they had 
left St. Petersburg five years before, for the purpose of making a tour of 
Southern Europe, and were now returning, the one deeply read in its 
classic lore, the other, who had little of the student in his composition, 
more aw fait in the politics and tactics of the day, than the myste- 
ries of Eld. 

Count Alexis Zalewski was an orphan. His ancestors, for many 
centuries, had transmitted from father to son little other inheritance than 
the sword; and however inefficient that instrument might prove, to re- 
trieve the fallen fortunes of the family, not one of them ever dreamed of 
sullying his high descent, by engaging in any occupation less aristo- 
cratic than cutting the throats of his fellow mortals. But the uncle of 
Alexis, to whose wardship he had been consigned by the decease of his 
parents, had more avarice than pride, and conceived that thriving amid 
contempt, was better than haughty starvation. He accordingly deter- 
mined to sink the dignity of the béiar in the humble suavity of the mer- 
chant. Pursuant te this unchivalric resolution, he abandoned the sterile 
Finnish quagmire, dignified by the name of the family domain, took 
with him his nephew, then an infant, and sitting down among the 
growing crowds of St. Petersburg, philosophically bore the scorn and 
proscription of his order, in consideration of the immense sums he ac- 
quired by administering to their luxurious wants. 
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The young Alexis, as he grew up, disgusted by the narrow-minded- 
ness of the class with whom his uncle was accustomed to associate, 
naturally sought companionship with youths of his own grade; and the 
old man, who was fond of him, deviating in this instance from his usual 
penurious habits, furnished him with the means of meeting them on 
terms of equality. He soon formed a friendship with a young noble 
about his own age, the fatherless scion of an ancient and honorable, but 
somewhat reduced house, and his intercourse with Ivan Viatka natu- 
rally led to an introduction to his mother and sister. In this society, the 
winged years of boyhood fled rapidly, and ere, in company with Ivan, 
he left St. Petersburg to complete his education abroad, he had won 
from the beautiful Catherine Viatka the confession that her brother’s 
friend was not indifferent to her. 

We will now rejoin the thread of our narration, broken for a moment 
to give this brief explanation. 

The travelers having done justice to the viands set before them, and 
ascertained that their steeds had been fed and attended to, ordered the 
latter to be brought to the door, paid the reckoning, and prepared to re- 
sume their progress, intending to reach within an easy day’s journey of 
their destination that night. They had just mounted, when a mujik, or 
peasant-artisan — for such the short-handled broad axe in his girdle, the 
almost universal tool of a Russian artificer, proclaimed him to be — 
walked up to the door of the inn, and with an obeisance which brought 
the tip of his patriarchal beard to his knee, inquired if the ‘noble béiars 
were wending to St. Petersburg.’ Being answered affirmatively, he 
continued : 

‘The great waters are out: Panitsa* is displeased, and has poured 
a great flood over the imperial city.’ 

‘Merciful God!’ exclaimed Alexis, shuddering ; ‘ but how know you 
this ?— when did you leave the capital ?’ 

‘I am only from Narva,’ replied the peasant, ‘ where an express from 
the most gracious T'sar brought the tidings this morning.’ 

The young men waited not to hear more, but exchanging glances of 
mute emotion, with gloomy forebodings resumed their route, rapidly 
and in silence. At Narva, where they procured fresh cattle, the disas- 
trous intelligence was confirmed; and as, by the light of a clouded 
moon, they urged their reluctant steeds over the dreary, snow-covered 
swamp which lay between that village and the autocratic city, 
the proofs of its truth, and of the fearful nature of the devastation, 
grew more and more appalling. The road, as they proceeded, was 
rendered almost impassable by crowds of vehicles, filled with both sexes, 
of every rank and age, hurrying in utter abandonment from their deso- 
lated homes. The cries of the wretched fugitives, mingled with the 
howlings of the wind as it wailed mournfully over the waste, conveyed 
a melancholy omen to the hearts of the travelers. Making their way 
with difficulty through the flying throng, it was broad day when 
they reached the outskirts of the town. For some time they had dis- 
tinctly heard the booming of artillery, and the ringing of bells, warning 
the citizens whose domicils were yet uninvaded, that the element con- 

* Originally a Slavonian deity, answering to Venus, whom the ignorant semi-Chris- 


tianized boors have inducted to the calendar of saints, and invoke or deprecate on all 
momentous occasions. 
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tinued to rise: but now the hoarse roar of the strengthening flood 
blended with the signals of its increasing wrath; and at length, on 
reaching a little eminence where the road makes a sudden bend in the 
direction of the Fontanka canal, the deluged capital burst upon their gaze. 

It was indeed a terrific scene. A strong westerly wind, which had 
fearfully increased during the last forty-eight hours, had driven back 
the Neva upon Lake Ladoga, till, urged on one side by the gale and 
the whole weight of the Gulf of Finland, on the other. by the natural 
course of the stream from the waters of the lake, the conflicting currents 
of the vexed river had poured their accumulation of battling waves over 
its huge granite walls, with a sweep almost as sudden and destructive as 
when, at the signal of the Israelite, the upheaved billows of the Red Sea 
leapt down upon the chariots of the Pagan king! Every street was a 
canal — every squarea lake; and vessels of a burden which a week be- 
fore would scarcely have floated beside the quay, were dashing sailless 
and sailorless down the vast silent avenues, late the great arteries of 
population, echoing to the voice and tread of commercing thousands. 
Over the gilded spire of the Admiralty,— conspicuous from ever 
quarter of the city — from the Winter Palace, and many of the churches, 
floated the white flag,the well-known beacon of the Neva’s anger. Im- 
mense flocks of pigeons — birds almost sacred among the Russians, and 
which swarm in all their towns — were wheeling and hovering above, 
apparently in great dismay, and seeming, like their prototype of old, to 
find no rest for the soles of their feet. 

Such is a broad picture of the scene, a part of which lay before the 
panic-stricken young noblemen, as they paused for a moment on the 
eminence before mentioned. What was to be done? The Countess 
Viatka and her daughter, as well as Paul Jaraslov, the uncle of Alexis, 
lived — if indeed they yet survived — in the Vassali Ostroff quarter, at 
the opposite extremity, and alas! in the lowest and most exposed part 
of the city. Brave men are never long irresolute. A few brief words 
determined the plan of operations; and almost the next instant, the 
friends were plunging through the most practicable streets in the required 
direction, the tall glittermg cone of the Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, together with the still more lofty -teeple of the Admiralty, serving 
as their land-marks. They had won but a short distance through the 
suburbs, with difficulty keeping their horse’s heads to the current, which 
already touched the saddle-girths, when their chivalrous attempt had 
nearly met a quick and awful termination. An enormous body of 
water in their front, which had been dammed up by the very materials 
it had gathered in its course, suddenly, with a report like the discharge 
of a park of artillery, broke down the barrier of ruins which had sus- 
tained it, and in one level wave, more than breast high, burst down the 
avenue up which they wereadvancing. To shun or resist it were alike 
impossible. Almost ere they had time fora second breath, it was upon 
them, and they were mingling, man and horse, half suffocated, with the 
heterogeneous flotilla of wrecks which were borne upon its surge. 
Their first effort was to extricate themselves from their floundering 
steeds, which they had scarcely accomplished, when they were thrown 
with violence against a rostral column which stood on the outside of 
the pavé; on one of its projections they succeeded in maintaining their 
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hold, till the Gree impetus sal the | torrent passed by. The occurrence 
which had so nearly proved fatal to them, was in the event fortunate ; for 
on recovering from the shock of the concussion, they beheld, betw een 
the pillar to which they clung and the opposite wall, a small boat which 
had drifted down with the flood, and seemed as if guided to that spot by 
Providence, for their deliverance and use. 

‘Thank God, there is yet hope!’ exclaimed Ivan, as. they succeeded 
in extricating the litle skiff; ‘this boat seems water-tight, and is a 
blessed exchange for our drowned cattle. 

The heart of Alexis was too full for words: he wrung his friend’s 
hand in silence; then reaching him one of a pair of oars, fortunately 
left in the boat, sat down, and they both commenced pulling with 
vigorous strokes against the powerful current. Dashed about and 
impeded by innumerable eddies caused by the angles of the narrow 
streets, each of which formed the channel of a tributary stream, and 
momentarily dreading shipwreck, from the contact of some fragment of 
the ruin drifting or whirling past and around them, we must leave them to 
pursue their perilous voyage, while we take a glance at the situation of 
those whom they perilled their lives to save. 

Ihe overflow of the river, as previously stated, was unparalleled 
in its suddenness as well as extent. In one night, it had risen more 
than eleven feet! At eventide, it was so little swollen as to create no 
serious apprehension. Dawn broke upon a city half submerged! 
Multitudes were whelmed in the first burst of destruction; thousands 
in the lower part of the capital, little less unfortunate, cut off from re- 
treat almost ere they were cognizant of danger, were left to contemplate 
the insidious progress of the destroyer, and if some friendly bark came 
not to their rescue, to the certainty of a fate more lingering but not 
less sure. 

Among the latter, were the Countess Viatka and her daughter. On 
the evening of that awful night, they had received a letter from Ivan, 
dated London, informing them that he and his friend were to sail the 
following day on their return to their long vacant places by the fireside 
of home. Full of happy auguries— having first gratefully thanked God 
for the joyous tiding— they sought their pillows the maiden to anti- 
cipate, in rapturous dreams, the coming meeting with her lover and 
brother, the mother to muse with amore chastened joy on the approach- 
ing consummation of her cherished hopes. At midnight, they were 
roused by a loud crash, and a shock that made wall and rafter quiver, 
followed by the sound of choking screams, unutterably agonizing. On 
rushing to the windows, a glance into the moonlight sufficed to show 
the nature and magnitude of the calamity. The courier-surge of the 
rising deluge had burst through the lower part of their habitation — 
which stood isolated, at some distance from any other building —carrying 
with it the windows, doors, and part of the wall. The circumstance of 
their sleeping apartments being one story above the street, had saved 
the two ladies from at least immediate death; but the miserable domes- 
tics, who occupied the ground floor, and whose half-smothered screams 
were yet ringing in the ears of their mistresses, were all either drowned 
sleeping on their pallets, or carried away, impotently struggling with 
their doom, by the strangling waters. 


Wearily did the heart-stricken survivors watch for the first streaks 
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of dawn ; but ronnie light brought them no yeliel no saps indeed 
it added new horrors to their situation. They saw the blue corses of 
the drowned tossing and weltering around them, but no sign of living 
succor. During the day a boat “would now and then dart by, but in 
the roar of wind and wave, their feeble shouts were unheard, or if heard, 
unheeded by its crew, who were probably more intent on rapine and 
plunder, than the offices of humanity. Evening came. The red, angry 
sun went down upon the yet increasing might of the destroyer. Twi- 
light gathered her curtain of shadows over the devoted metropolis. 
Darkness fell upon the face of the waters, and yet no help was nigh. 
Another night yet more dreadful than the preceding, and the second 
dawning — the same on which the friends arrived at the capital — found 
the pale watchers shivering and exhausted, standing on the flat roof 
of their dwelling, and the climbing surges breaking against its walls, 
scarcely a foot beneath them.* Asthe morning twilight ‘brightened into 
day, and objects became clearly distinguishable, the parent and child 
looked wistfully into each other’s face, and as if each had read, even 
among the lineaments of agony, an index of that holy, unselfish love, 
whose triumph is in the extremity of wo, they rushed as from one im- 
pulse into each other’s arms, and burst into a passion of tears. 

‘Mother,’ said Catherine, solemnly, as she raised her head slowly 
from the maternal bosom, and again looked earnestly and solemnly in 
her parent’s face — ‘ mother, we must die!’ 

‘Yes, my child: all chance of earthly aid is, I fear, at an end.’ 

‘Mother,’ resumed the maiden, ‘sometimes I feel as if my heart said, 
‘God’s will be done; but ’ and the warm tears fell fast as she 
continued — ‘when I think of poor Alexis and Ivan, when they shall 
come and find none to greet them —denied even the melancholy satis- 
faction of weeping over our graves — I fear my rebellious spirit repines 
and murmurs against the dispensations of the Most High.’ 

‘Oh! Heaven in mercy sustain and pity my poor boy!’ ejaculated 
the sobbing countess.’ 

‘Mother,’ continued the maiden, as she looked out upon the flood, 
the spray from which now began to dash over the roof, ‘ our hour is 
at hand! Let us pray!’ 

They knelt, and surely no embodiment of painter’s or sculptor’s 
dream could portray aught more like an angel, than that fair young 
creature — a white velvet sarafan loosely folded round her, her deep blue 
eyes lifted meekly to Heaven, a profusion of rich auburn hair stream- 
ing dishevelled ever her high, pale brow, kneeling beside her mother, 
and while immediate and horrible death was beneath and around her, 
with a smile like the dawning of beatitude, looking trustfully to her 
God. 

The wind during the last hour had slightly moderated ; the encroach- 
ment of the element it controlled had consequently been somewhat less 
rapid than before. At this period, a powerful blast suddenly rushed 
across the Gulf of Finland, bringing with it, or rather ploughing before 
it, a strong, heavy swell. The hissing billow in a moment overswept 
the roof, to a considerable ae and the unfortunate females were only 





* Never was so clement weather known in St. Petersburg at such a season, as during 
the inundation of 1824. ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.’ 
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preserved from being borne on its crest into len wide abyss, " clinging to 
a massive wooden railing that surrounded the top of the edifice, against 
which they were dashed with considerable force. Exhausted, almost 
paralyzed, they were on the point of yielding their hold, when a linger- 
ing remnant of that hope which is loth to die in the bosoms of the young, 
prompted Catherine to take one more survey of the liquid waste, 

ere she resigned herself to its embrace. She had scarcely turned half 
round for this purpose, when she uttered a wild, heart- startling ery of 
astonishment and joy; for lo! not fifty sagenes from the spot where 
she clung, a boat, impelled as it seemed by “almost superhuman efforts, 

came cleaving to the rescue! A shout of exultation burst from the 
little bark, as the row ers, swaying back to the oar until the tough blades 
bowed like rushes to the strain, urged the quivering fabric against the 
counter impulse of wind and tide. Another scream, longer, wilder 
than the first, gushed from the heart and lips of the maiden, as she re- 
cognised in the forms of the deliverers a lover and a brother! The 
plashing oars rose and fell with the rapidity of light; and in less space 
than is necessary for the relation, the buoyant little skiff ranged along: 
side the balustrade, and the countess and Catherine were seated in the 
stern, the latter folded in the embrace of her lover. Luckily the friends 
had possessed sufficient forethought to secure a small flask of votki* 
from the profusion of floating merchandise of every kind, through 
which they had passed. A portion of the stimulant was administered 
to the fainting sufferers, and wrapped closely in the warm fur-lined 
surtouts of their rescuers, sensation began to return to their benumbed 
limbs, and the tide of life to circulate freely once more in their veins. 
There was much to relate on either side, but the present was a time for 
action, not for words. A grateful glance of the tear-dimmed eye told 
all of feeling that eloquence could have uttered, for love has a lan- 
guage the heart can read and reply to, while the lip is mute. 

His great treasure saved, the next thought of Alexis was of his uncle. 
He pointed out to Ivan what he thought would be the nearest course 
to the old man’s domicil, and once more throwing up their boat’s long, 
sharp beak to the wind, they resumed their toil. 

Half an hour’s pulling brought them to what had been the street 
where the old miser resided; but alas! nearly all the buildings, which 
were of wood, had disappeared, and onthe side where his dwelling 
had stood, the deluge rolled unchafed over its razed foundations. Inall 
human probability, ‘he had been overwhelmed among its ruins, in which 
event any further search would be useless. They therefore tacked 
about, and, with the current in their favor, shaped their course toward 
the Grand Place, which was the nearest point — and that more than a 
league distant — where they could hope to find refuge and succour for 
their precious freight. Hitherto their voyaging had been principally 
through the most secluded parts of the metropolis, and, in many in- 
Stances, over the tops of its low suburban huts; but now they were 
to sweep the broad channels of its central thoroughfares, to float by the 
imperial halls, temples, and gardens of the most imposing city in the 
world. Passing along one of the streets which branch from that 





* This liquor, which is aoanh to excess by the lower item may be ehieel the 
national whiskey. 
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superb vista of palaces, the Nevskoi Prospekt, they came before the 
fagade of the Kazan Cathedral. Over the massive stone bridge oppo- 
site, they were drifted without even grating their keel, so deeply was 
it submerged ; but the eddy created by its unseen arch whirled them 
for a moment into the area of the magnificent crescent of marble co- 
lumns, which forms the front of the monastery. 

The scene could not fail to awaken painful recollections. But yes- 
terday, as it were, multitudes had worshipped within the walls of that 
costly temple; its gorgeous dome had replicated the thundering anthem 
of a thousand voices; while amid floating incense, and clothed in the 
rich investiture of sacerdotal pomp, the priest had blessed the in in 
the name of the Most High. Now the hoarse Neva was howling a yet 
mightier anthem through its mutilated aisles; and gliding stealthily 
from one of its broken portals, they descried a boat navigated by some 
Cossack plunderers, laden with the golden spoil of its desecrated sanc- 
tuary. But there was yet another spectacle, far more melancholy and 
appalling. As it met their gaze, the friends congratulated themselves 
that the deep slumber of exhaustion prevented their companions from 
beholding it. The scourge so fatal to the living, had at length invaded 
the dark depositories of the dead, and having forced its way into the 
vaults of the Cathedral burying-ground—the Pére la Chaise of St. 
Petersburg — was beginning to wash up the ghastly occupants from 
their graves. With inexpressible loathing, they beheld shrouded and 
discolored forms on which the worm had been long rioting, mingled 
with others in the more disgusting greenness of decay, momentarily 
lifting above the undulating swell. 

Extricating their shallop as quickly as possible from so loathsome a 
neighborhood, they swept with the stream down the Nevskoi Prospekt 
toward the Great Square of the Admiralty. As they approached this 
grand reservoir and receptacle, to which the converging avenues were 
the tributary conduits, the difficulties and impediments of the navigation 
thickened. Broken bridges, wooden buildings, torn from their founda- 
tions, dead bodies in every variety of costume, from the coarse tunic of 
the Tartarian mujik to the rich caftan of the Muscovite grandee, 
doogas, britchkas, and every other description of vehicles, in many 
instances with the drowned horses still attached to them, intermixed 
with a variety of minor objects, forming one vast mélange of ruin, 
almost blockaded their way. Amid all this desolation, the blackest 
passions were at work. Loud shrieks from many of the splendid edi- 
fices, and the boats moored at their windows, loaded, or being laden, 
with valuable property, proclaimed that rapine and violence, perchance 
murder, or crime yet more horrible, were going on within. 

The friends were making their way slowly through the obstructions 
heretofore mentioned, when they heard a wild shout which seemed to 
proceed from a wooden dwelling on the opposite side of the avenue, 
entangled, and as it were anchored, among the line of trees, whose 
topmost boughs were just visible, twisting and writhing on the surface 
of thecurrent. ‘I should know that voice!’ exclaimed Alexis, starting, 
and turning his head in the direction of the sound. ‘Great God!’ he 
added, as his eye caught the figure of aman standing on its sloping 
roof, the only part of the tenement above water, ‘it is my uncle! 

Thank Heaven, we are in time to save him!’ 
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Half a dozen rapid strokes of the oar, and they were at his side. 
Alexis was in the act of springing on the top of the building, for the 
purpose of lifting him into the boat, when the old man darted up the 
sloping roof, and planting a foot on each side of its ridge, shrieked out: 
‘Away with you, or I will leap into the flood! Dogs! — thieves! — 
plunderers ! — you have robbed me of my wealth, and brought me into 
this lake to perish, and now you have returnedto murder me. But I'll 
disappoint ye, blood thirsty Tartars that ye are!’ he continued, shaking 
his grizzly beard, and grinning in defiance: ‘See!’ he added, tearing 
open his caftan, and disclosing two small well-filled canvass bags, sus- 
pended on either side his waist by a leathern strap. ‘See! all is not 
gone. Here are some good raoles left Ye would like to clutch them ? 
Yes, no doubt. Hark!’ and he struck the bags of coin repeatedly 
with his clenched hand; ‘is notthata merry tune? Did you ever hear 
the Valdai bells ring a merrier? But you must only listen to it — 
you cannot play the music yourself. Ha! ha! ha!’ —and he laughed 
scornfully and long. 

‘What can we do?’ said Ivan; ‘the least movement to rescue him 
will insure his destruction.’ 

‘We must act cautiously,’ said Alexis, in a whisper; ‘I will tell him 
who I am, and endeavor to coax him down. He has doubtless been 
robbed and maltreated, by some gang of prowling miscreants, and this, 
in conjunction with the horrors of his perilous situation, has overcome 
his reason. Lie on your oars, while I speak to him.’ 

‘Uncle, dear wal your fears deceive you. Look on me—am I 
not your nephew ?’ 

‘Ha! ha! my nephew! Do youthinkI am mad. Do you think 
I have forgotten you and your comrade there, dragging me along by 
the beard, and robbing me of my gold, and my jewels, and my _ er- 
chandise — all but this ;’ and again he struck the bags of money with 
his closed hands ; ‘ this,’ he muttered between his clenched teeth, ‘ which, 
by the Holy Virgin, ye shall never enjoy.’ 

‘It is useless to attempt to reason with him,’ said Ivan. 

‘I fear so. We must try stratagem. You endeavor to draw his at- 
tention, and I will 

At this moment the maniac, with the cunning and quick perception 
which sometimes characterize insanity, fastening his eyes keenly on his 
nephew, exclaimed sharply : 





‘Ah, I see! — you are plotting to circumvent me. But I can see 
through your hearts. Ha! ha!—plot on! Thus I disappoint 
you. Ha! ha! ha!’ —and the old man sprang into the water, on the 


side opposite to them, the last sound of his fierce, mocking laugh being 
choked into a hoarse gurgle by the closing flood. 

Alexis would have leaped after, in the hope of saving him, had not 
Ivan withheld him by main force, till he convinced him of the futility 
of any attempt at rescue, weighed down as the victim was with heav 
coin. With spirits somewhat depressed by what they had just altel 
the young men resumed their progress. Having succeeded by great 
activity and vigilance in avoiding the obstructions which environed 
them, they had at length the satisfaction of seeing their prow shoot into 
the lake-like expanse of the Grand Place, which, from being surrounded 
by lofty edifices, was comparatively but little agitated by the wind. The 
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Admiralty which forms one side of the square, although close upon the 
river, had been protected from any serious damage by the height of its 
marble platform, and the Atlantean strength of its vast granite quays. 
By order of the emperor, its gates, as well as those of the Winter Palace, 
were open to all who chose to avail themselves of the shelter, as 
long as there was sufficient space within the walls for their accommo- 
dation. 'The domestics and household troops of the autocrat were in at- 
tendance in boats, on horseback, and, where practicable, on foot, to yield 
all possible aid to the homeless fugitives. Making a circuit round the 
former of the before mentioned edifices, they glided over the platform 
which crowns the ascent from the river, and rowed up to the archway 
which constitutes the ingress to the eastern wing. Here, on account 
of the height of the artificial elevation, the water was so shallow, that 
the boat ran aground. A number of male servants in the imperial 
livery immediately waded to their assistance, and taking the yet insen- 
sible females in their arms, conveyed them to one of the upper apart- 
ments, to be cared for by domestics of their own sex. Satisfied 
that the objects of their solicitude were in safe and honorable keeping, 
the exhausted young men, completely overcome by bodily fatigue and 
mental anxiety, after taking some refreshments, sought in sleep a medi- 
cine for their weariness. 


Asout two months after the adventures recorded, there stood before 
the magnificent ikonastas of the Kazan Cathedral — which edifice, 
repaired and restored since the inundation, now glittered with all its 
former splendor —two youths, the one fair and robust, the other dark, 
graceful, and slender. There stood also a lady of noble presence, some- 
what past the prime of life, and a maiden in white robes, — fair, and pure, 
and beautiful as the creation of a poet’s dream. These were surround- 
ed by a gay, smiling group of the proud and noble of the land, bedight 
as for a bridal. Anon, the priest came forth; the dark youth and the 
glorious maiden knelt before him — solemn words fell from the lips of 
the holy man, that by one at least of the pair, were falteringly repeated ; 
the crown matrimonial was placed upon the brow of the virgin, and 
Alexis Zalewski and Catherine Viatka were one in the sight of God. 
The emperor’s chaplain had performed the ceremony, the emperor’s 
private purse, it was said, furnished a princely marriage portion to the 
bride. Be the latter as it may, it is certain that his majesty expressed 
himself delighted with the gallant conduct of our two young heroes, 
and they each soon after obtained a commission, followed by speedy pro- 
motion in the imperial body guard. 

The young bride was the grace and ornament of the court; almost 
worshipped by her husband, and enjoying the society of all she loved, 
how could she be otherwise than happy? It is said, however, that 
ever a momentary paleness would pass over her cheek, and a slight 
shudder agitate her bosom, when any one named in her presence the 
inundation of St. Petersburg. J. B. 
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THE VOICE OF GOD. 


Tue holy voice of Gop! — ’tis heard 
When awful thunder peals around, 
When the huge rocks, by lightnings scarred, 
Fall crashing to the trembling ground ; 
When forests tremble at his nod — 
Then do we hear the voice of Gop! 


In the light breathing of the breeze, 
That stirs the quivering aspen tree— 
In the low murmur of the seas, 
And in the wind’s soft minstrelsy, 
When waves the tall grass on the sod — 
In these we hear the voice of Gop! 


When loudly raves the winter storm, 
And snow comes on its white wings down, 
When darkening clouds the heavens deform, 
And leafless trees through frost-wreaths frown, 
Then o’er the earth he shakes his rod — 
That tempest is the voice of Gop! 


There is a ‘still small voice’ within 
Our hearts, that speaks of crimes forgiven — 
That bids us leave the paths of sin, 
And tells us how to seek for heaven ; 
This guides us through life’s thorny road — 
This surely is the voice of Gop! M. A. B. 


LETTERS 


OF LUCIUS M. PISO, FROM PALMYRA, TO HIS FRIEND MARCUS CURTIUS, AT ROME: NOW FIRST 
TRANSLATED AND PUBLISHED. 





NUMBER FOUR. 





Ir the gods, dear Marcus and Lucilia, came down to dwell upon 
earth, they could not but choose Palmyra for their seat, both on account 
of the general beauty of the city, and its surrounding plains, and the 
exceeding sweetness and serenity of its climate. It is a joy here only 
to sit still and live. The air, always loaded with perfume, seems to 
convey essential nutriment to those who breathe it; and its hue, espe- 
cially when a morning or evening sun shines through it, is of that 
golden cast, which, as poets feign, bathes the top of Olympus. Never 
do we trembbe here before blasts like those which from the Appenines 
sweep along the plains and cities of the Italian coast. No extremes of 
either heat or cold are experienced in this happy spot. In winter, airs 
which in other places equally far to the north would come bearing 
with them an icy coldness, are here tempered by the vast deserts of 
sand which stretch away in every direction, and which it is said never 
wholly lose the heat they treasured up during the fierce reign of the 
summer sun. And in summer, the winds which, as they pass over the 
deserts, are indeed of a scorching heat, long before they reach the city 
are cooled and softened by traversing as they do the vast tracts of the 
richest cultivation, which, as I have already told you, surround the capi- 
tal to a very great extent on every side. Palmyra is the very heaven 


of the body. Every sense is fed to the full with that which it chiefly 
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covets. But when I add to this, that its unrivalled position in respect 
to a great inland traffic, has poured into the lap of its inhabitants a 
sudden and boundless flood of wealth, making every merchant a prince, 
you will truly suppose, that however heartily I extol it for its outward 
beauties, and all the appliances of luxury, [ do not conceive it very 
favorable in its influences upon the character of its population. Palmy- 
renes, charming as they are, are not Romans. They are enervated by 
riches, and the ‘luxurious sensual indulgences which they bring along, 
by necessity, in their train — all their evil power being here increased 
by the voluptuous softness of the climate. I do not say that all are so. 
All Rome cannot furnish a woman more truly Roman than Fausta, nor 
aman more worthy that name than Semen It is of the younger 
portion of the inhabitants I now speak. These are without exception 
effeminate. They love their country, and their great queen, but they 
are not a defence upon whom in time of need to rely. Neither do I 
deny them courage. They want something more vital still — bodily 
strength and martial training. Were it not for this, I should almost fear 
for the issue of any encounter between Rome and Palmyra. Butas it 
is, notwithstanding the great achievements of Odenathus and Zenobia, I 
cannot but deem the glory of this state to have risen to its highest point, 
and even to have passed it. You may think me to be hasty j in forming 
this opinion, but lam persuaded you will think with me when you 
shall have seen more at length the grounds upon which I rest it, as 
they are laid down in my last letter to Portia. 

But I did not mean to say these things when I sat down to my tablets, 
but rather to tell you of myself, and w shat I have seen and done since I 
last wrote. I have experienced and enjoyed much. How indeed could 
it be otherwise, in the house of Gracchus, and with Gracchus and 
Fausta for my companions? Many are the excursions we have together 
taken into the country, to the neighboring hills whence the city derives 
its ample supply of water, and even to the very borders of the desert. 
I have thus seen much of this people, oftheir pursuits, and modes of life, 
and I have found that whether they have been of the original Palmy- 
rene population — Persian or Parthian emigrants — Jews, Arabians, or 
even Romans — they agree in one thing, love of their queen, and ina 
determination to defend her and her capital to the last extremity, whether 
against the encroachments of Persia or Rome. Independence is their 
watch-word. They have already shown, in a manner the most unequi- 
vocal, and to themselves eternally honorable, that they will not be the 
slaves of Sapor, nor dependants upon his power. haloueia ; they have 
given at the same time the clearest proof of their kindly feeling toward 
us, and of their earnest desire to live at peace with us. I truly hope that 
no extravagancies on the part of the queen, or her too-ambitious advi- 
sers, will endanger the existing tranquillity ; yet froma late occurrence, 
and of which I was myself a witness, among other excited thousands, 
I am filled with apprehensions. 

That to which I allude, happened at the great amphitheatre, during 
an exhibition of games given by Zenobia on the occasion of her return, 
in which the Palmyrenes, especially those of Roman descent, take 
great delight. I care, as you know, nothing for them, nor only that, 
but abhor them for their power to embrute the people, accustomed to 
their spectacles more and more. In this instance I was persuaded by 
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Fausta and Gracchus to attend, as I should see both the queen and her 
subjects under favorable circumstances, to obtain new knowledge of their 
characters — and [am not sorry to have been there. 

The show could boast all the magnificence of Rome. Nothing 
could exceed the excitement and tumult of the city. Its whole popu- 
lation was abroad to partake of the general joy. Early in the day the 
streets began to be thronged with the multitudes who were either pouring 
along toward the theatre, to secure in season the best seats, or with 
eager, idle curiosity, pressing after the cages of wild animals drawn by 
elephants or camels toward the place of combat and slaughter. As 
a part of this throng, I found myself, seated between Gracchus and 
Fausta, in their most sumptuous chariot, themselves arrayed im their 
most splendid attire. Our horses could scarcely do more than walk, 
and were frequently obliged to stand still, owing to the crowds of men 
on horse, on foot, and in “vehicles of every sort, which filled the streets. 
The roaring of the imprisoned animals, the loud voices of their keepers, 
and of the drivers of the cumbrous wagons which held them, the 
neighing, or screaming, | might say, of the : affrighted horses, every now 
and then brought into immediate contact with the wild beasts of the 
forests, lions, tigers, or leopards, made a scene of confusion, the very 
counterpart of what we have so often witnessed in Rome, which always 
pains more than it pleases me, and which I now describe at all, only 
that you may believe what Romans are so slow to believe, that there are 
other cities in the world where great actions are done as well as in their 
own. The inhabitants of Palmyra are as quick as you could desire them 
to be, in catching the vices and fashions of the great metropolis. 

‘ Scipio, Scipio, cried Gracchus, suddenly, to his charioteer, ‘be not 
in too great haste. It is im vain to attempt to pass that wagon; nay, 
unless } you shall be a little more reserved in your approaches, the paw 
of that tawny Numidian will find its way to the neck of our favorite 
Arab. The bars of his cage are over far apart.’ 

‘IT almost wish they were yet farther apart, said I, ‘and that he 

might fairly find his way into the thickest of this foolish crowd, and 

take a short rev enge upon his civilized tormentors. What a spectacle 
is this — more strange and savage, I think, looked upon aright, than 
that which we are going to enjoy — of you, Gracchus, a pillar of a 
great kingdom ; of me, a pillar — a lesser one, indeed, but still a pillar — 
of a greater kingdom, and of you, Fausta, a refined and cultivated 
woman, all on our way to see wild beasts let loose to lacerate and des- 
troy each other, and what is worse, gladiators, that is, trained murderers, 
set upon one another, to die for our entertainment. The best thing I 
have heard of the Christian superstition is, that it utterly denounces and 
prohibits to its disciples the frequenting ofthese shows. Nothing to me 
is plainer than that we may trace the cruelties of Marius, Sylla, and 
their worthy imitators through the long line of our emperors, to these 
schools where they had their early training. Why was Domitian and 
his fly worse than Gracchus, or Piso, or Fausta, and their gored ele- 
phant, or dying gladiator ?’ 

‘You take this custom too seriously,’ replied Gracchus; ‘I see in it, 
so far as the beasts are concerned, but a lawful source of pleasure. If 
they tore not one another in pieces for our entertainment, they would still 
do it for their own, in their native forests; and if it must be done; it 
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were a pity none enjoy sai it. Then ter the effects upon the behphiing 
crowd, I am inclined to think they are rather necessary and wholesome 
than otherwise. They help to render men insensible to danger, suffer- 
ing, and death; and as we are so often called upon to fight each other, 
and die in defence of our liberties, or our tyrants and oppressors, which- 
ever it may be, itseems to me we are in need of some such initiatory 
process in the art of seeing bloodshed unmoved, and of some lessons 
which shall diminish our love and regard for life. As for the gladiators, 
they are wretches who are better dead than alive ; and to die in the ex- 
citement of a combat is not worse, perhaps, than to expire through the 
slow and lingering assaults of a painful disease. Beside, with us there 
is never, as with you, cool and deliberate murder perpetrated on the 
part of the assembly. There is here no turning up of the thumb. It 
is all honorable fight, and honorable killing. What, moreover, shall 
be done to entertain the people? We must feed them with some such 
spectacles, or I verily think they would turn upon each other for 
amusement, in civil broil and slaughter.’ 

‘Your epicurean philosophy teaches you, I am aware, said I in 
reply, ‘to draw happiness as you best can from all the various institu- 
tions of Providence and of man — not to contend — but to receive, and 
submit, and be thankful. It is a philosophy well enough for man’s en- 
joyment of the passing hour, but it fatally obstructs, it appears to me, 
the way of improvement. For my own part, though I am no philoso- 
pher, yet I hold to this, that whatever our reason proves to be wrong or 
defective, it at the same time enforces the duty of change and reform — 
that no palpable evil, either in life or government, is to be passively 
submitted to as incurable. In these spectacles I behold an enormous 
wrong, a terrific evil; and though I see not how the wrong is to be 
redressed, nor the evil to be removed, I none the less, but so much the 
more conceive it to be my part, as a man and a citizen, to think and 
converse, as now, upon the subject, in the hope that some new light 
may dawn upon its darkness) What think you, Fausta? I hope you 
agree with me —nay, as to that, I think Gracchus, from his tone, was 
but half in earnest.’ 

‘It has struck me chiefly,’ said Fausta, ‘as a foolish custom; not so 
much in itself very wrong, as childish. It is to me, indeed, attended 
with pain, but that I suppose isa weakness of my own —it seems not to 
be so in the case of others. I have thought it a poor, barren entertain- 
ment, fit but for children, and those grown children whose minds, unin- 
structed in higher things, must seek their happiness in some spring of 
mere sensual joy. Women frequent the amphitheatre, I am sure, ra- 
ther to make a show of their beauty, their dress, and equipage, than for 
any thing else; and they would, I believe, easily give in to any change, 
so it should leave them an equally fair occasion of ostentatious display. 
But so far as attending the spectacles tends to make better soldiers and 
stouter defenders of our sweet queen, I confess, Lucius, I look upon 
them with some favor: but, come, our talk is getting to be a little too 
grave. Look, Lucius, if this be not a brave sight? See what a mass 
of life encompasses the circus! And its vast walls, from the lowest 
entrances to its very summit, swarm as it were with the whole popula- 
tion of Palmyra. It is not so large a building as your Flavian, but it is 
not wholly unworthy to be compared with it.’ 
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“Iti is not, indeed, ait’ although not so large, its architecture is 
equally in accordance with ‘the best ‘principles, both of science and taste, 
and the stone is of a purer white, and more finely worked.’ 

We now descended from our carriage, and made our way through 
the narrow passages and up the narrow stair-ways to the interior of the 
theatre, which was already much more than half filled. The seats to 
which we were conducted were not far from those which were to be 
occupied by the queen and her train. Ineed not tell you how the time 
was passed which intervened between taking our seats, the filling of 
the theatre, and the commencement of the games — how we all were 
amused by the fierce strugglings of those who most wished to exhibit 
themselves for the best places; by the efforts of many to cause them- 
selves to be recognised by those who were of higher rank than them- 
selves, and to avoid the neighborhood and esc: ape the notice of others 
whose acquaintance would bring them no credit; how we laughed at the 
awkward movements and labors of the servants of the circus, who were 
busying themse]ves in giving its final smoothness to the saw-dust of the 
arena, and hurrying through the last little offices of so vast a prepara- 
tion, urged on continually by the voices or lashes of the managers of 
the games; nor how our ears were deafened by the fearful yellings of 
the maddened beasts confined in the vivaria, the grated doors of which 
opened, as in the Roman buildings of the same kind, immediately on the 
arena. Neither will I inflict weariness upon my self or you, by a de- 
tailed account of the kind and order of the games at this time exhibited 
for the entertainment ofthe people. The w hole show was an exact copy 
from the usages of Rome. I could hardly believe myself in the heart 
of Asia. Touching only upon these things, so familiar to you, I will 
relate what I was able to observe of the queen and her demeanor, about 
which I know you will feel chiefly desirous of information. 

It was not till after the games had been sometime in progress, and 
the wrestlers and mock- fighters having finished their foolish feats, the 
combats of wild animals with each other had commenced, that a herald 
announced by sound of trumpet the approach of the queen. The mo- 
ment that sound, and the loud clang of martial music which followed it, 
was heard, every eye of the vast multitude was turned to that part of 
the circus where we wete sitting, and near which was the passage by 
which Zenobia would enter the theatre. The animals now tore each 
other piecemeal, unnoticed by the expecting throng. A greater care 
possessed them. And no sooner did the object of this universal idola- 
try reveal herself to their sight, led to her seat by the dark Zabdas, fol- 
lowed by the Princess Julia and Longinus, and accompanied by a crowd 
of the rank and beauty of Palmy ra, than one enthusiastic cry of loy alty 
and affection rent the air, drow ning all other sounds, and causing the 
silken canopy of the amphitheatre to sway to and fro as if shaken bya 
tempest. The very foundations of the huge structure seemed to tremble 
in their places. With what queenly dignity, yet with what enchanting 
sweetness, did the great Zenobia acknowledge the greetings of her peo- 
ple! The color in her cheek mounted and fell again, even as it would 
have done in a young girl, and glances full of sensibility and love went 
from her to every part of the boundless interior, and seemed to seek out 
every individual, and to each make a separate return for the hearty wel- 
come with which she had been received. These mutual courtesies being 
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quic kly sisileel the games again went on, and every eye was soon rivet- 
ed on the arena ones animals were contending with each other or 
with men: the multitude being thus intently engaged, those who chose 
to employ their time differently were left at full liberty to amuse them- 
selves with conversation or otherwise, as pleased them. Many a fat and 
unwieldy citizen we saw soundly sleeping in spite of the roarings of the 
beasts and the shouts of the spectators. Others, gathering together in 
little societies of their own, passed all the intervals between the games, 
as wellasthe time taken up by games which gave them no pleasure, in 
discussing with one another the fashions, the news, or the politics of the 
day. Of these parties we were one; for neither Gracchus, nor Fausta, 
nor I, cared much for the sports of the arena, and there were few foolish 
or wise things that were not uttered by one of us during the continuance 
of t hose tedious, never-ending games. 

‘Well, Lucius,’ said Fausta, ‘and what think you now of our great 
queen? For the last half hour, your eyes having scarce w andered from 
her; you must by this time be prepared with an opinion.’ 

‘ There can be little interest, said I,‘in hearing an opinion on a 
sub ject about which all the world is agreed. I can only say, what all 
say. I confess I have never before seena woman. Such majesty! yet 
such grace! such loveliness! such perfection of form! a face in which 
are united such regularity of feature, such expression, such softness, and 
such fire! [am already prepared to love and worship her with you, for 
I am sure that such préeminent beauty exists in company with a good- 
ness that corresponds to it. Her intellect, too, we know is not surpass- 
ed in strength by that of any philosopher of the East. These things 
being so, where in the world can we believe there is a woman to be 
compared with her? As for Cleopatra, she is not worthy to be 
named.’ 

As [ uttered these things with animation and vehemence, showing I 
suppose in my manner how deeply I felt all that I said, I perceived 
Fausta’s fine countenance glowing with emotion, and tears of gratified 
affection standing big in her eyes. 

Gracchus spoke. ‘ Piso,’ said he, ‘I do not wonder at the enthusias- 
tic warmth of your language. Chilled as my blood is by the approaches 
of age, I feel even as you do: nay, I suppose I feel much more; for to 
all your admiration, as a mere philosophical observer, there is added in 
my case the fervid attachment which springs from long and intimate 
knowledge, and from an intercourse, which not the coolness of a single 
hour has ever interrupted. It would be strange indeed, if there were 
not one single flaw in so bright an emanation from the very soul of the 
divinity, wearing as it does the form of humanity. You know me to 
allude to her ambition. It is boundless, almost insane. Cesar himself 
was not more ambitious. But in hereven this is partly a virtue, and even 
in its wildest extravagance; for it is never for herself alone that she 
reaches so far and so high, but as much or more for her people. She 
never separates herself from them, even in thought, and all her aspi- 
rings are, that she herself may be great indeed, but that her country 
may with and through her be great also, and her people happy. When 
I see her as now surrounded by her subjects, and lodged in their very 
heart of hearts, I wish, and fervently do I pray the gods, that her 
restless spirit may be at peace, and that she may seek no higher good 
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either for herself or her people een that Ww hich we now enjoy. But I 
confess myself to be full of apprehension. I tremble for my country. 
And yet here is my little rebel, Fausta, who will not hearken to this, 
but adds the fuel of her own fiéry spirit to feed that of her great mistress. 
It were beyond a doubt a good law which should exclude women from 
any part in public affairs.’ 

‘ Dear father, how do you remind me of the elder Cato, in the matter 
of the Oppian Law: while women interfered in public affairs, only to 
promote the interests of their worthy husbands, the lords of the world, 
the great Cato had never thought but to commend them; but no sooner 
did they seek to secure some privileges very dear to them as w omen, and 
clamor a little in order to obtain them, than straitway they were nul- 
sances in the body politic, and onght to be restrained by enactments from 
having any voice in the business of the state. Truly, I think this is 
far from generous treatment. And happy am I, for one, that at length 
the gods in their good providence have permitted that one woman should 
arise to vindicate her sex against the tyranny of her ancient oppressors. 
If I might appoint to the spirits of the departed their offices, I could 
wish nothing merrier than that that same Cato should be made the news- 
carrier from the kingdom of Zenobia to the council of the gods. How 
he would enjoy his occupation ! But seriously, dear father, I see not 
that our queen has any more of this same ambition than men are in the 
same position permitted to have, and accounted all the greater for it. Is 
that a vice in Zenobia which is a gloryin Aurelian? Longinus would 
not decide so. But see how intent the queen is upon the games.’ 

‘I would rather,’ said I, ‘that she should not gaze upon so cruel a 
sight. But see too, the Princess Julia has hidden her head in the folds 
of her veil.’ 

‘Julia’s heart,” said Fausta, ‘is even tenderer than a woman’s. 
Beside, if I mistake not, she has on this point at least adopted some 
of the notions of the Christians. Paul of Antioch has not been with- 
out his power over her. And truly his genius is well nigh irresistible. 
A stronger intellect than hers might w ithout shame yield to his. Look, 
look ! — the elephant will sure ly conquer after all. The gods grant he 
may! He isa noble creature; but how cruelly beset! Three such 
foes are too much for a fair battle. How he has wreathed his trunk 
round that tiger, and now whirls him in the air! But the rhinoceros 
sees his advantage: quick — quick ! 

Fausta, too, could not endure the savage sight, but sunk her face 
amidst the folds of her robe; for the huge rhinoceros, as the elephant 
lifted the tiger from the ground, in the act to dash him again to the 
earth, seized the moment, and before the noble animal could recover 
himself, buried his enormous tusk deep in his vitals. It was fatal to 
both, for the assailant, unable to extricate his horn, was crushed through 
every bone in his body, by the weight of the falling elephant. A 
single tiger remained master of the “field, and who now testified his 
joy by coursing round and round the arena. 

‘Well well,’ said Gracchus, ‘they would have died in the forest ; 
what signifies it? But why is this blast of trumpets? It is the roy al 
flourish! Ah! I see how it is; the sons of Zenobia, whom none miss 
not being present, are about to enter the theatre. They make amends 
by the noise of their approach for their temporary absence. Yet these 
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distant shouts are more than usual. The pce orant that. none of my 
fears may turn true!’ 

No sooner had Gracchus ended these words, while his face grew 
pale with anxious expectation, than suddenly the three sons of the 
queen made their appearance and—how shall I say it?—arrayed 
in imperial purple, and habited in all respects as Caesars. It seemed to 
me as if at that very moment the pillars of this flourishing empire 
crumbled to their foundation. And now while I write, and the heat of 
that moment is passed, I cannot but predict disaster and ruin, at least 
fierce and desolating wars, as the consequence of the rashact. I know 
the soul of Aure Jian, and that it will never brook what it shall so much 
as dream to be an indignity — never endure so much as the thought of 
rivalry in another, w hether Roman or foreigner, man or woman. ‘'T’o 
think it, is treason with him —a crime for which blood only can atone. 

Having entered thus the amphitheatre, assuming a high and haughty 
bearing, as if they were already masters of the world, they advanced 
to the front railing, and there received the tumultuous acclamations of 
the people. A thousand different cries filled the air. Each uttered 
the sentiment which possessed him, regardless of all but testifying 
loyalty and devotion to the reigning house. Much of the language 
was directed against Rome, which, since the circulation of the rumors 
of which I have already spoken, has become the object of their most 
jealous regard. Aurelian’s name was coupled with every term of 
reproach. ‘Is Aurelian to possess the whole Earth? cried one. 
‘Who are Romans?” cried another; ‘the story of Valerian shows that 
they are not invincible’ ‘We will put Zabdas and Zenobia against 
the world!’ shouted others. ‘The conqueror of Egypt forever | — 
long live the great Zabdas!’ rose from every quarter. It were in vain 
to attempt to remember or write down half the violent things which in 
this hour of madness were uttered. The games were for a long time 
necessarily suspended, and the whole amphitheatre was converted into 
an arena of political discussion, from which arose the confused din of 
unnumbered voices, like the roar of the angry ocean. I looked at 
Zenobia; she was calm —satisfied. Pride was upon her lip and 
brow. So like a god was the expression of her whole form, that for a 
moment I almost wished her mistress of the world. She seemed 
worthy to reign. Julia was evidently sad, and almost distressed. 
Longinus, impenetrable as marble. Zabdas, black and lowering as 
night. 

Quiet was at length restored, and the games went on. 

A messenger came now from the queen to our seat, with the reques 
that Fausta should join her, not being satisfied with the distant inter- 
course of looks and signs. So, accompanied by Gracchus, she was 
soon placed by the side of Zenobia, whose happiness seemed doubled 
by the society of, I believe, her choicest friend. Left now to myself, I 
had leisure to think and to observe. A more gorgeous show than this 
vast assembly presented, I think I never before beheld — no not even 
in the Flavian. Although in Rome we seem to draw together men of 
all regions and all climes, yet after all, the North and West preponder- 
ate, and we lack the gayer costumes which a larger proportion of these 
Orientals would add to our spectacles. Not to say, too, that here in the 
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men cast in a fae mould. Every variety of complexion is here also 
to be seen, from the jet black of the slender Ethiopian, to the more 
than white of the women of the Danube. Here I saw before me, in 
one promiscuous throng, arrayed in their national dresses, Persians, 
dark-skinned Indians, ‘swarthy Egyptians, the languishing soft-eyed 
Syrian, sylphs from the borders of the Caspian, women of the Jews 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, Greeks from Asia Minor, the 
Islands, and Attica, with their classic costume, and statue-like forms 
and mneen Romans, and, abounding over all and more beautiful than 
all, the richly habited nobles and gentry of Palmyra itself. I enjoyed 
the scene as a man anda philosopher; nay, as a Roman too; and with 
sincerity prayed, that the state, of w hose prosperity it was so clear a 
token, might last even with Rome itself. I wish you and Lucilia at 
my side — not to mention the little Gallus — not, as you may believe, 
to witness the games, but to behold in this remote centre of Asia so fair 
a show of our common race. 

It was not till the sun was already about to sink in the west, that 
the games ended, and the crowds dispersed, and I once more found 
myself in the peaceful precincts of home; for so already do I call the 
hospitable dwelling of Gracchus. 

‘So, Fausta,’ said I,‘ You forsook your old friend Lucius for the 
companionship of a queen? Truly I cannot blame you, for most 
gladly would I, too, have gone and made one of your ‘circle. How 
irksome are the forms and restraints of station, and even of society ! 
how little freedom do they allow in the expression of our real senti- 
ments! Could I have sat with you by Zenobia, can I doubt that by a 
frank disclosure of my feelings and opinions, I could have corrected 
some errors, softened some prejudices, and at the same time gained her 
esteem — her esteem for me, I mean, as a sincere well-wisher to her 
kingdom, although none the lessa Roman? It would have beena 
fortunate moment for such communication as I desire. I trust yet, 
seeing such a promise has gone forth from you, to see her in her own 
palace.’ 

‘Indeed you shall,’ said Fausta; ‘it has only been owing to fatigue, 
after her long excursion, and to this show of games, that you have 
not seen her long before this. She is well aware of your rank and 
footing of intimacy with Aurelian, and of the object for which you 
make this visit to her capital, and has expressed frequent and earnest 
desires of an interview with you. And now have la great mind not 
to tell you of the speedy pleasure and honor that await you. What 
will you give to know the tenor of what I have to say ?’ 

‘I will confer the greatest honor in my power,’ said I; ‘I will dis- 
lodge the emperor from my own finger and replace him upon yours. 
Here I offer you the head of Aurelian — cut, not indeed by the carving 
tool of Demetrius of Rome, but doubtless by some competent artist. Is 
it not a fair offer, Gracchus ?’ 

‘I fear unless you make a different and a better one, you will scarce 
open the lips of our fierce patriot,’ answered Gracchus. 

‘ That will he not,’ said Fausta; ‘ were he to engage by to-morrow to 
make himself over into a veritable, sound- hearted, queen-loving Palmy- 
rene, it would not be more than he ought to do. 1 am sure, old Solon 
toiled hard to make a Roman out of me, and how do I know but it was 
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at your instance? And it having ens sO, as I must believe, w hat dons 
can you do in atonement than to plant yourself here upon the soil of 
Palmy ra? A Roman, trust me, takes quick root in this rich earth, and 
soon shoots up and spreads out intoa perfectly proportioned Palmyrene, 
tall and beautiful as a date tree. Father, how can we bribe him ? 
You shake your head, as if without hope. Well, let us wait till Cal- 
purnius returns; when you find him an Oriental, perhaps you may 
be induced to emigrate too. Surely itis no such great matter to remove 
from Rome to Palmyra? We do not ask you to love Rome any the 
less, but only Palmyra more. I still trust we shall ever dwell in friend- 
ship with each other. We, certainly, must desire it, who are half 
Roman. But why doI keep you in such painful suspense? Hear, 
then, my message, which is, that you will appear at the palace of 
Zenobia to-morrow. The great queen desires a private interview with 
you, and for that purpose will receive no other visitors. Her messen- 
ger will in the morning apprize you of the hour, and conduct you to 
the palace. Ah! I see by your countenance how delighted you are. 
It is no wonder.’ 

‘I am delighted, indeed, said 1; that is a part of my feeling, but not 
the whole of it. I cannot, accustomed even as I have been to associate 
with the high in rank and intellect in various countries, without some 
inward perturbation, think of meeting for the first time so remarkable 
a person; one whose name is known not only throughout Asia, but the 
world; and whose genius and virtues are the theme of universal won- 
der and praise. Then, Fausta, Zenobia is a woman, and a woman 
inspires an awe which man never does; and what is more yet, she is 
of a marvellous beauty, and before that most perfect work of the gods, 
a beautiful woman, I am apt to be awkward and dumb; at the least — 
which perhaps is it — made to think too much of my self to acquit my- 
self well. You may think that I exaggerate these feelings. Possibly 
Ido. Certainly they are not of such strength that I do not gladly seize 
upon the favor thus extended, and count myself honored and happy.’ 

‘Where, Lucius, tell me where you learnedthis new dialect, which 
runs so sweetly when woman isthe theme. Suream I, itis not Roman. 
Ovid has it not. Nor yet is it Palmyrene. Do we owe it toa rich 
invention of your own 4 Mi 

‘Fausta, I am in earnest in what I have said. It is my own native 
dialect — instinctive. Therefore laugh not, but give me a lesson how 
I shall deport myself. Remember the lessons I have so many times 
given you in Rome, and now that you have risen into the seat of power, 
return them as you are bound to do.’ 

‘ Now are you both little more than two foolish children, but just es- 
caped from the nursery,’ cried Gracchus, who had been pacing up and 
down the portico, little heeding, to all appearance, what was going on. 
‘ Lucius, ask no advice of that wild school-girl. Listen to me, who am 
a councillor, and of age, and ought, if I do not, to speak the words of 
wisdom. ‘Take along with thee nothing but thy common sense, and 
an honest purpose, and then Venus herself would not daunt thee, nor 
Rhadamanthus and the Furies terrify. Forget not, too, that beneath 
this exterior covering, first of clothes, and then of flesh, there lies 
enshrined in the breast of Zenobia, as of you and me, a human heart, 
and that this is ever and inall the same, eternally responsive to the same 
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notes, by whomsoever struck. This is a great secret. Believe, too, 
that in our good queen this heart is pure as a child’s; or, if I may use 
another similitude, and you can understand it, pure as a Christian’s — 
rather, perhaps, as a Christian’s ought to be. Take this also, that the 
high tremble to meet the low, as ‘often as the low to meet the high. 
Now ask no more counsel of Fausta, but digest what the oracle has 
given out, and which now for the night is silent.’ 

In this sportive mood we separated. 

At the appointed hour on the following day, the expected messenger 
appeared, and announcing the queen’s pleasure that I should attend her 
at the palace, conducted me there with as much of state as if I had been 
Aurelian’s ambassador. 

On arriving at the palace of the queen, I was ushered into an apart- 
ment, not large, but of exquisite architecture, finished and furnished 
in the Persian taste, where sat Zenobia and Julia. At the feet of the 
queen, and supporting them, there lay crouched upon an embroidered 
cushion of silk a beautiful Indian slave. If it was her office to bear 
that light and pretty burden, it seemed to be her pleasure too; for she 
was ever weaving round it in playful manner, her slender jew elled fin- 
gers; casting upward to her mistress frequent glances of most affection- 
ate regard. 

‘Noble Piso,’ said the queen, after I had approached and saluted her 
in the appointed manner, ‘it gives me pleasure to greet one of your 
ancient name in Palmyra. I seem already acquainted with you through 
my fast friends Gracchus and his bright daughter. You have lost no- 
thing, I am sure, in coming to us first through their lips; and if any 
lips are honest and true, it is theirs. We welcome you to the city of 
the desert.’ 

‘Great queen,’ I replied, ‘it is both a pleasure and a pain to find my- 
self in your brilliant capital. 1 left Rome upon a melancholy errand, 
which I have as yet but half accomplished. Till success shall crown 
it, I can but half enjoy the novel scenes, full of interest and beauty, 
which your kingdom and city present. It was to rescue a brother — 
if I may speak for one moment of myself— held in captivity since the 
disaster of Valerian, that I set sail from Italy, and am now a dweller 
in Palmyra. From this point, I persuaded myself I could best operate 
for his deliverance. My first impulse was to throw myself at your feet, 
and ask of you both counsel and aid.’ 

‘They should have been gladly yours, very heartily yours. It was 
a foul deed of Sapor —and a sad fate, that of the great Censor, and of 
your father the good Cneius Piso. And yet 1 see not much that I could 
have done.’ 

‘Refuse not my thanks, sai I, ‘for the expression of so generous 
sentiments. Iam sure I should have shared a goodness of which all 
seem to partake, had I thought it right and necessary to appeal to you. 
But I was soon convinced, by the arguments of both Gracchus and 
Fausta, that my chance of success was greater as a private than asa 
public enterprise. And happy am I to be able to say, that I have found 
and employed an emissary, who, if the business be capable of accom- 
plishment by human endeavors, will, with more likelihood than any 
other that could easily be named, accomplish it. Aurelian himself 
could not here do as much nor as well as Isaac of Rome.’ 
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‘I believe,’ said Zenobia, ‘ you will readily agree with me in the 
opinion, that Rome has never respected herself so little as in her neglect 
of Valerian and his fellow sufferers. But for the scathing got from 
our arm, the proud Persian had come ont of that encounter with ‘nothing 
but laurels. We, thanks to the bravery and accomplished art of Odena- 
thus, tore off some of those laurels, and left upon the body of the Great 
King the marks of blows which smart yet. This Indian girl at my 
feet, was of the household of Sapor—a slave of one of those women 

of whom we took a tent full. The shame of this loss yet rankles deep 

in the heart of the king. But should Rome have dealt so by her pi 
emperor and her brave soldiers? Ought she to have left it to a then 
new and small oer to take vengeance on her mean, base-minded, 
yet powerful foe? It is not even yet too late, methinks, for her to stir 
herself, were it only to rescue one of the noble house of Piso. Perhaps 
it may be with some intent of this kind that we hear rumors of an 
Asiatic expedition. Aurelian, we learn, having wearied himself with 
victory in Gaul and Germany, turns his thoughts toward the East. 
What can his aim be, if not Persia? But I truly rejoice that through 
efforts of your own you have so good prospect of seeing again your 
captive brother.’ 

‘J have no knowledge of the purposes of the Roman emperor,’ I 
replied, ‘but such as is common to all. Though honored with the 
friendship of Aurelian, I am not a political confidant. I can only con- 
jecture touching his designs, from my acquaintance with his character, 
and the features of the policy he has adopted and avowed as that which 
is to govern his administration. And this policy is that which has been 
acted | upon by so many of those who before him have been raised to the 
head of our nation, namely this, that west of the Euphrates to the far- 
thest limits of Spain and Gaul, embracing all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean with their thickly scattered nations, there shall be but one 
empire, and of that one empire but one head. It is the fixed purpose 
of Aurelian to restore to the empire the unity by which it was dis- 
tinguished and blessed under the two Antonines. And already his move- 
ments in Gaul show that his practice is to conform to his theory. I feel 
that you will pardon, nay that you will commend me for the plainness 
with which I impart such knowledge as I may possess. It will be to 
me the dearest happiness, if I can subserve in any way, consistently 
with my duty to Rome, the interests of Palmyra and her queen. 

‘Roman,’ said Zenobia in reply, ‘I honor your frankness, and thank 
you for your faith in my generosity. It is not, I assure you, misplaced. 

I am glad to know from so authentic a source the policy of Aurelian. 
I surmised as much before. All that I have thought, will come true. 
The rumors which are afloat are not without foundation. Your 
emperor understands that I have a policy as well as he, and a fixed 
purpose as well as he. I will never fall from what I have been, but 

into ruin final and complete. Ihave lived a sovereign queen, and so I 

will die. The son of Valerian received Odenathus and Zenobia as 
partners in empire. We were representatives of Rome in the East. 
Our dignities and our titles were those of Gallienus. It were small 
boasting to say that they were worn not less worthily here than in 
Rome. And this association with Rome—lI sought it not. It was 
offered as a tribute to our greatness. Shall it be dissolved at the will 
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of iniiiens —and Palmyra, no longer needed as a scourge for the 
Great King, be broken down into a tributary province, an obscure ap- 
pendage of your greatness? May the gods forsake me that moment 1 
am false to my country! [too am ambitious, as well as Aurelian. 
And let him be told, that I stipulated for a full partnership of the Roman 
power — my sons to bear the name and rank of Caesar —or the tie 
which unites Palmyra to Rome is at once and forever sundered, and she 
stands before the world an independent kingdom, to make good as she 
may, by feats of arms, her claims to that high dignity; and the arms 
which have prevailed from the Nile to the shores of the ( Caspian, from 
the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, and have triumphed more than 
once over the pride and power of Persia, may be trusted in any encoun- 
ter, if the fates should so ordain, with even Rome itself. The con- 
queror of Egypt would, I believe, run a not ignoble tilt with the con- 
queror of a Gallic Province.’ 

‘ Dearest mother,’ said Julia, in a voice full of earnest entreaty, ‘do 
not, do not give way to such thoughts. Heed not these lying rumors. 
Trust in the magnanimity of Aurelian. We make the virtue we 
believe in. Let it not reach his ears that you have doubted him. I 
can see no reason why he should desire to disturb the harmony that 
has so long reigned —and Aurelian is no madman. What could he 
gain by a “warlike expedition, which a few words could not gain? 
Noble Piso, if your great emperor would but speak before he acts — 
if indeed any purpose like that which is attributed to him has entered 
his mind—a world of evil, and suffering, and crime, might possibly be 
saved. Zenobia, though ambitious, is reasonable and patient, and will 
listen as becomes a philosopher and a lover of her people to any thing 
he should say. It were a noble act of friendship to press upon him 
the policy, as well asthe virtue of moderation.’ 

Zenobia gave a mother’s smile of love to her daughter, whose 
countenance, while she uttered these few words, was brilliant with the 
beauty of strong emotion. 

‘No act of friendship like this, lady, said I, ‘shall be wanting on 
my part. If I have any influence over the mind of Aurelian, it shall 
be exerted to serve the cause of peace. I have dear friends in Pal- 
myra, and this short residence among her people has bound me to 
them very closely. It would grieve me sorely to feel that as a Roman 
and a lover of my country I must needs break these so lately knitted 
bonds of affection. But, I am obliged to say it, I am now full of 
apprehension, lest no efforts of mine, or of any, may have power to 
avert the calamities which impend. The scene I was witness of but 
so few hours ago, seems to me now to cut off all hope of an amicable 
adjustment.’ 

Julia’s countenance fell. The air of pride in Zenobia mounted 
higher and higher. 

‘And what was it I did? said Zenobia. ‘ Do I not stand upon the 
records of the Senate, Augusta of the Roman empire? Was not the 
late renowned Odenathus, “Augustus by the decree of that same Senate ? 
And was I not then right to call my own sons by their rightful title of 
Cesar? — and invest them with the appropriate robe, and even show 
them to the people as their destined rulers? Iam yet to learn that in 
aught [ have offended against any fair construction of the Roman law. 
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had an I may thus seis in aa hei Ww ith other partners of this 
empire, asking and receiving nothing as favor, I sever myself and my 
kingdom from it. 

‘ But, said Julia, in her soft persuasive voice, whose very tones were 
enough to change the harshest sentiment to music, ‘why put at hazard 
the certain good we now enjoy, the peace and prosperity of this fair 
realm, for what at best is but a shadow — a name? What is it to you 
or me that Timolaus, Herennicanus, and Vabalathus be hailed by the 
pretty style of Cesar? For meat least, and so I think for all who love 
you, it is enough that they are the sons of Zenobia. Who shall heap 
more upon that honor?’ 

‘Julia,’ replied the queen, ‘as the world deems — and we are in the 
world and of it — honor and greatness lie not in those things which are 
truly honorable and great; not in learning or genius, else were Longi- 
nus upon this throne, and I his waiting woman; not in action — else 
were the great Zabdas king; not in merit, else were many a dame of 
Palmyra where I am, and I a patient household drudge. Birth, and 
station, and power, are before these. Men bow before names, and scep- 
tres, and robes of office, lower than before the gods themselves. Nay, 
here in the East, power itself were a shadow, without its tinsel trappings. 
’'T is vain to stand against the world— I am one of the general herd. 
What they honor, I crave. This coronet of pearl, this gorgeous robe, 
this golden chair, this human footstool, in the eye of a severe , judgment, 

may “signify but little. Zeno or Diogenes might smile upon them with 
contempt. But sothinks not the w orld. It isno secret that in 'Timolaus, 
Herennicanus and Vabalathus dwells not the wisdom of Longinus, nor 
the virtue of Valerian. Whatthen so crazed the assembled people of Pal- 
myra, but the purple-colored mantle ofthe Roman Cesar? Iam for that, 
fathoms deeper in the great heart of my people. These are poor opinions, 
so thou judgest, Roman, for the pupil of the chief philosopher of our age, 
and through him skilled in all the learning of the Greeks. But forget 
not that I am an Orie This double nature works 
at my heart with more than all the power of the schools. Who and 
what so strong as the divinity within ? 

This is a poor record, my Curtius, of what fell from this extraordina- 
ry woman. Would that I could set down the noble sentiments which, 
in the midst of so much that I could not approve, came from her lips in 
a language worthy her great teacher! Would that I could transfer to 
my pages the touching eloquence of the divine Julia, whose mind, I 
know not how it i$, moves in a higher world than ours. Sometimes, 
nay, many times, her thoughts, strangely enough, raised up before me 
the image of the Christian Probus, of whom I had till then scarcely 
thought since our parting. Fora long time was this interview con- 
tinued —an interview to me more stirring than any other of my life, 
and owing to the part I was obliged to take, almost painfully so. 
Much that I said could not but have grated harshly upon the proud and 
ambitious spirit of Zenobia. But I shrunk from nothing that in the 
least degree might tend to shake her in the designs which now possess 
and agitate her, and which, as it seems to me, cannot be carried out 
without great danger to the safety or existence of her kingdom; though 
I cannot but say, that if a rupture should occur between Palmyra and 
Rome, imprudence might indeed be charged upon Zenobia, but guilt, 
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deep guilt, w voll thes at ithe door of hoonlian It 1 was a great aid, that 
Julia, in all I said, was my ally. Her assent gave double force to e very 
argument I used; for Zenobia trusts her as a sister, I had almost 
said, reveres her as a divinity. Beautiful it was to witness their freedom 
and their love. The gods avert every calamity from their heads! 

When we had in this manner, as I have said, a long time discoursed, 
Zenobia, at length, rising from her seat, said to me, ‘ Now do we owe 
you some fair return, noble Piso, for the patience with which you have 
listened to our treasonable words. If it please you, accompany us 

now to some other part of our palace, and it will be strange if we can- 
not find something worthy of your regard.’ 

So saying, we bent our way in company, idly talking of such things 
as offered, to a remote part of the vast building, passing through and 
lingering here and there in many a richly-w rought hall and room, till, 
turning “suddenly into a saloon of Egyptian device, where we heard 
the sound of voices, [ found myself in the presence of Gracchus and 
Fausta, Longinus and Zabdas, with a few others of the chief citizens 
of Palmyra. I need not say how delighted I was. It was a meeting 
never to be forgotten. But it was in the evening of this day, w alking 
in the gardens of the palace between Julia and Fausta, that I banqueted 
upon the purest pleasure of my life. 


THOUGHTS 


ON WITNESSING THE DISSECTION OF A HUMAN BODY. 


FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 


Osserve this wonderful machine, 
Mark its connection with each part; 

Thus furnished by the hand unseen, 
How far surpassing human art! 


Should ablest imitators try 
With utmost skill, to form a like, 
Could they so charm the curious eye— 
Could they with equal wonder strike ? 


Though God has call’d the life he lent, 
Each vital function dorment laid, 
Still trace we Nature’s deep intent, 
And see how once the springs were play’d. 


While we th’ amazing frame explore, 
More secret wonders still we spy ; 

Yet there remain ten thousand more 
Hid from the microscopic eye. 


These tubes convey’d the purple juice, 
Which with new strength sealed the whole : 
And here branch’d forth those nerves, whose use 
Was to keep converse with the soul. 


Here may the doubting Atheist see 
Convincing proofs — which all combine 

To overthrow his wretched plan, 

And speak a Maxer’s hand divine! 
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Tue Otp Wortp anxp THe New: being a Journal of Observations and Reflections 
made on a visit to Europe, in the years 1833 and ’34. By Rev. Orvitte Dewey. 
In two volumes, 12mo. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 

We take it upon ourselves to predict — and we confidently look to the American 
public to be sustained in our position as true prophets — that this work will be found 
the very best journal of foreign travel ever published in this country. The beauty of 
its style and the clearness of its descriptions do not impress us more favorably than 
the good sense and genuine feeling which are its pervading characteristics. The fine 
fluctuation of interest which these travels present, above that of similar performances, 





seems to us to be owing to the poetry — the language of deep emotion, revised by sound 
judgment and correct taste— which, although poured forth with ‘ plentiful dispence,’ 
is never obtrusive, nor out of place. There is throughout a high-wrought finish too, 
in the diction, and yet there is no evidence of laborious polish, but contrariwise, a- 
ture and ease mark both the sentiments and the language which clothes them. Mr. 
Dewey travels over beaten ground; and hence when we say that his work is never 
cold in the interest, we convey a recommendation which can justly be bestowed upon 
no other book of travels with which we are acquainted. 

Passing by many of those scenes and topics with which American readers have 
been made more or less familiar, we have culled at random several passages, which we 
select without regard to consecutive arrangement. The following paragraph — so 
deeply in contrast with the description of Dublin, which in general appearance is here 
said to resemble Philadelphia —struck us as a vivid picture: 

“We have passed hundreds of Irish cottages to day; but what pen shall describe 
them, that does not literally bespatter the page with mire and dirt! Mud and thatch, with 
little light — nasty as pig-styes — ragged women and children about the door, and often 
the men lying down by their hovels, in laziness, filth, and rags—a horribly vile puddle 
always before the door, for the accommodation of the most horribly filthy animals — 
said animals, in the mean time, equally and worthily occupying the domicil with the hu- 
man beings who inhabit it. And to complete the picture of general misery, women 
beggars surrounded us every time we stopped, with children in their arms, imploring 
charity. From the numbers of children, indeed, it would seem as if this were the most 
prolific country under heaven. But it may be because none of them go to school, and 
all live out of doors.” 

Scotland — where, as our author well observes, ‘every rock and headland is gar- 
landed with romance’ — has never before been brought so palpably before us. Li- 
beral extracts, however, from travels in this quarter of Great Britain, have appeared 
in these pages; and we refrain from quotation, farther than to subjoin a description 
of an oatmeal cake, so often spoken of as something very delightful, which our tra- 
veler obtained at a Highland cottage, and which well nigh gives the reader a ‘taste of 
its quality :’ 

“TJ asked the woman for food. She had nothing but oatmeal cake, which she pro- 
duced, and I was glad to try a specimen of Highland bread. But, in good truth, I 
should never desire to have any thing to do with it, save as a specimen; for of all stuff 
that ever I tasted, it was the most inedible, impracticable, insufferable — dry, hard, 


coarse, rasping, gritty, chaffy: I could not eat it, and it seemed to me that if ‘could, 


it would be no more nourishing than gravel kneaded into mud and baked in a lime- 
kiln.” 
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The annexed will be interesting to all who have read ‘ Kenilworth :’ 


“ Kenilworth Castle — a very majestic ruin; the whole not in such good preservation 
as Conway, or Caernarvon ; but particular parts, ranges, and windows, much more per- 
fect. Itis curious that Leicester's part, the latest built, is in the most ruinous condition. 
The lake is drained, and the towers of the gateway, by which Elizabeth entered on the 
great occasion of her celebrated visit to the Earl of Leicester, are fallen. It was not 
the principle gate of entrance; but was chosen that she might pass by the lake and 
receive the homage of the fantastic water gods. This lake was on the west side—a 
small stream now flows through its bed — and with that to diversify the scenery, it 
must, in that quarter, have presented a noble landscape. The park was formerly twenty 
miles round ; but is now pasture and ploughed fields. 

The walls of the buildings left standing are very lofty; but the ivy creeps to the very 
top, surmounts the loftiest towers, and spreads its living screen and soft curtaining over 
the richly carved windows. The banqueting hall was eighty-four feet long by forty- 
eight broad, and its windows twenty-seven feet high. Alas! the feast and the song are 
gone; the gathering of nobles and the flourish of trumpets are here no more; but 
instead of them, I heard a single bugle horn at a distance that came softly up among 
the crumbling walls and mouldering arches, as if to wail over their desolations; and 
here and there, in the court-yards, I saw pic-nic parties, carelessly seated on the grass, 
as if in mockery of the proud and guarded festivities and grandeur of former days. I 
thought with myself, that they must be more familiar with the spot than I was, to be 
able to sit down, and ‘ eat, drink, and be merry.’ ” 


Equally vivid and interesting is the picture of ‘ sepulchral Waterloo:’ 


“ We arrived at the field of Waterloo, nine miles from Brussels, after sunset. We as- 
cended the mound raised in commemoration of the great engagement of June 18th, 1815. 
It is two hundred feet high, and has a monument on the summit, consisting of a high 
pedestal, on which reposes the British lion, a colossal figure, and finely executed. From 
this elevation, every point in the position of the armies and the field of battle, is easily 
comprehended. It is now a ploughed field, with nothing remarkable about it; but bare 
and naked as it is, of every thing but the interest which the great action gives it, | would 
not but have seen it. We descended and passed through the very centre of the field — 
the road to Genappe leading in that direction; yes, we rode quietly through that peace- 
ful field, where, eighteen years, ago on a summer's night — the same moon shining that 
now lighted our way — thousands lay in the sleep of death, and thousands more lifted 
up, on every side, faces marked with the death agony, and uttered wailings that mea- 
sured out the long, long hours of that dreadful night. As if to complete the contrast, 
we heard the sound of a violin as we drove off from the battle field, and turning aside 
to the quarter from whence it came, observed a dance before the door of one of the 
cottages. 

“ At Genappe —a few miles distant — beneath the window of the chamber where I slept, 
was the street where the retreating French raised the last barrier against the pursuing 
Prussians and Brunswickers. Along that street sounded the fearful ‘hurrah! which, 
as Prince Blucher’s report says, drove the panic-struck soldiers of Bonaparte from their 
post. By the very window from which I looked, rushed the furious Prussian cavalry, 
which swept away the feeble barricade like chaff; and on every stone of that pavement 
blood — human blood had flowed. Yet now, what but these dread recollections them- 
selves could be more thrilling than the awful stillness, the deep repose, which settled 
down upon that fearful spot —- the moonbeams falling upon the silent walls, and upon 
pavements which no footstep disturbed, and seeming to consecrate all nature to prayer 
and love, not to wrath and destruction.” 


No prose pictures of Alpine scenery that we have ever seen from the pen of any tra- 
veler, English or American, stand out in bolder relief than those of Mr. Dewey. Swit- 
zerland, surely, was never better depicted. A single birds-eye passage will serve as 
a specimen : 


“T thought it quite unfortunate as I rose this morning, that the day was overcast with 
clouds, and threatened rain; but the bright, fantastic mists that floated around the tops 
of the mountains soon presented aspects that afforded compensation for the want of a 
clear sky. Indeed, I had not seen the Alps before, under these aspects; for at Grindel- 
wald it was a close and heavy veil that settled down upon them. But here nothing 
could be more light and airy. There was no wind sensible to us below, and it seeme 
as if the mist were moved by some power within itself. Now it sailed along with a 
majestic sweep around the mountain’s brow; then it plunged down into some profound 
abyss, as if, like the furies, it bore a victim to the uk prison below ; and again it rose 
up, disclosing, but shadowing, the awful depths — as it were the foundations of the world. 
Other clouds floated along the mountain sides, attracting, repelling, passing and repass- 
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ing, mingling and parting, like the skirmishing forces of an army; and sometimes 
meeting, they held a momentary conflict, and then mounting up, carried the aérial war 
into the region of clouds — unveiling, at the same time, some stupendous precipice, dark 
and awful, as if it had been blasted and blackened by the thunder of heaven.” 


How strikingly beautiful are the impressions of our traveler upon coming in sight 
of the ‘ eternal city :’ 


“On the eighth day of November, from the high land near Baccano, and about four- 
teen miles distant, I first saw Rome; and although there is something very unfavorable 
to impression, in the expectation that you are to be greatly impressed, or that you ought 
to be, or that such is the fashion, yet Rome is too mighty a name to be withstood by 
any such, or any other influences. Let you come upon that hillin what mood you may, 
the scene will lay hold upon you, as with the hand of agiant. I scarcely know how to 
describe the impression — but it seemed to me, as if something strong and stately, like 
the slow and majestic march of a mighty whirlwind, swept around those eternal towers; 
the storms of time that had prostrated the proudest monuments of the world, seemed to 
have left their vibrations in the still and solemn air; ages of history passed before me; 
the mighty procession of nations —kings, consuls, emperors, empires, and generations, 
had passed over that sublime theatre. The fire, the storm, the earthquake had gone 
by; but there was yet left the still small voice — like that, at which the prophet ‘ wrap- 
ped his face in his mantle.’ ” 


The reader will scarcely agree with our author that he has not described the Coli- 
seum, and most vividly too, in the annexed paragraph : 


“This evening I went to see the Coliseum by moonlight. It is indeed the monarch, 
the majesty of all ruins— there is nothing like it. All the associations of the place, 
too, give it the most impressive character. When you enter within this stupendous 
circle of ruinous walls, and arches, and grand terraces of masonry, rising one above 
another, you stand upon the arena of the old gladiatorial combats and Christian mar- 
tyrdoms; and as you lift your eyes to the vast amphitheatre, you meet, in imagination, 
the eyes of a hundred thousand Romans, assembled to witness these bloody spectacles. 
What a multitude and mighty array of human beings, and how little do we know in 
modern times of great assemblies! One, two, and three, and at its last enlargement 
by Constantine, more than three hundred thousand persons could be seated in the 
Circus Maximus! 

“But to return to the Coliseum — we went up, under the conduct of a guide, upon 
the walls, and terraces, or embankments, which supported the ranges of seats. The 
seats have long since disappeared ; and grass overgrows the spots where the pride, and 
power, and wealth, and beauty of Rome sat down to its barbarous entertainments. 
What thronging life was here then! what voices, what greetings, what hurrying foot- 
steps up the staircases of the eighty arches of entrance! and now, as we picked our 
way carefully through decayed passages, or cautiously ascended some mouldering flight 
of steps, or stood by the lonely walls — ourselves silent, and, for a wonder, the guide 
silent too— there was no sound here but of the bat, and none came from without, but 
the roll of a distant carriage, or the convent bell, from the summit of the neighbouring 
Esquiline. It is scarcely possible to describe the effect of moonlight upon this ruin. 
Through a hundred rents in the broken walls — through a hundred lonely arches, and 
blackened passage-ways, it streamed in, pure, bright, soft, lambent, and yet distinct 
and clear, as if it came there at once to reveal, and cheer, and pity the mighty desola- 
tion. But if the Coliseum is a mournful and desolate spectacle as seen from within — 
without, and especially on the side which is in best preservation, it is glorious. We passed 
around it; and, as we looked upward, the moon shining through its arches, from the 
opposite side, it appeared as if it were the coronet of the heavens, so vast was it — or 
like a glorious crown upon the brow of night. 

“T feel that Ido not and cannot describe this mighty ruin. I can only say that I 
came away paralyzed, and as passive asa child. A soldier stretched out his hand for 
‘un dono,’ as we passed the guard; and when my companion said I did wrong to give, 
I told him that I should have given my cloak, if the man had asked it. Would you 
break any spell that worldly feeling or selfish sorrow may have spread over your mind, 
go and see the Coliseum by moonlight.” 


Some notion of the interest thrown around that portion of these volumes which re- 
lates to the scenes of Rome, may be gathered from a single paragraph, showing how 
the writer was affected by them : 


“Nothing specially worthy of note calls for a record this evening. I have passed 
the day mostly in-doors, as it is one of the many that go to make up the very large pro- 
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portion of the damp, cloudy, and disagreeable ones we have here. Yet every day passed 
in Rome seems memorable. What an event should I not have thought it, at any former 
yeriod of my life, to have passed a day in Rome! I think it such still. I do not see 
hon life can ever be common life, on such a spot. In truth, it seems as if one had no 
right te enjoy the common comforts of life amidst such ruins — the ruins of a world 
passed away —the mighty shadows of ancient glory spreading over every hill — the 
very soil we tread upon, no longer the pathwaysof the old Roman masters of the world, 
but the mouldering rubbish of their temples, their palaces, their fire-sides — the yet almost 
breathing dust of a life, signalized beyond all others in the world’s great history. One 
feels that it would be an appropriate life here, to sit down like Marius on the ruins of 
Carthage — or to burrow in the Coliseum — or to pitch one’s tent alone, in the waste 
and silent fields, amid the rank grass or the thick and towering reeds that have over- 
grown so large a portion of the ancient city.” 


The very existence of such monuments of the past as are described below, take from 
such passages as the above every thing that might seem to savor of extravagance or 
enthusiasm : 


“As to these Egyptian obelisks, of polished granite, pointing up to the sky from 
almost every square and open space in Rome, and with that hand-writing of mysterious 
and yet unexplained characters upon their sides — what could be more striking? The 
antiquities of Rome are young, by their side. Some of them were built by Sesostris, by 
Rameses, between three and four thousand years ago. They saw ages of empire and 
glory before Rome had a being. They are also in the most perfect preservation. So 
beautifully polished, and entirely free from stain, untouched by the storms of thirty-five 
centuries, it seems as if they had not lost one of their cath since they came from 
the quarries of Egypt. That very surface, we know, has heen gazed upon by the eyes 
of a hundred successive generations. Speak, dread monitors! as ye point upward to 
Heaven — speak, dark hieroglyphic symbols! and tell us— are ye not yet conscious, 
when conscious life has been flowing around you for three thousand years? Methinks 
it were enough to penetrate the bosom of granite with emotion,to have witnessed what 
ye have witnessed. Methinks that the stern and inexorable mystery, graven upon your 
mighty shafts, must break silence, to tell that which it hath known of weal and wo, of 
change, disaster, blood, and crime!” 


A passage from the description of an ascent to Vesuvius, must close our quota- 
tions: 


“The guide took me to two places on the side of the mountain, where were openings, 
two feet in diameter, into the molten and fiéry mass of lava. It was really fearful to 
look down into it. There it was, within two or three feet of you, a mass like molten 
iron, flowing down the side of the mountain ; and yourself separated by a crust of lava, 
not more than a foot thick, perhaps, from the tremendous fires of Vesuvius ! — fires 
that you had read of with a sort of dread and horror, at the distance of four thousand 
miles from them ; fires that were burning, for aught you knew, to the centre of earth. 
And here you stand directly over them, and feel their heat burning your very cheek ! 
There was another opening were the hissing was so loud and sharp that I could hardly 
stand by it. Smoke ascended from various points around us; and the smell of the 
gas that escaped from these places was extremely pungent, and almost suffocating. It 
seemed as if it cut the very lon it was so sharp. For my part, I was glad to get 
down ; and felt as if it were almost a tempting of Providence to be there, from motives 
of mere curiosity. 

“T understand, this evening, that since I was there, the lava has overflowed a part of 
the very path on which I went up; and that the celebrated guide Salvatore has given 
notice, that it is not safe at this moment to attempt the mountain at all. If so, the 
moment of my going up was fortunate. I observe this evening, that the stream of lava 
is brighter and more distinct than I have seen it any evening before. It is, indeed, and 
without any exaggeration, a river of fire, flowing down, for the distance of a mile or two, 
from the top of the mountain.” 


In taking our leave of these volumes, we do not promise our readers that it shall be 
final. We have but touched a few of their prominent points, and feel that we have 
scarcely done them justice. The remarks in relation to religious establishments — 
the comparative health of England and America— the reflections regarding a proper 
observance of the Sabbath—the Catholic system, right of suffrage, and numerous 
other incidental topics, we have been obliged to pass entirely by. These portions 
of the work are marked by just and profound thinking, and by a spirit of Christian 
charity, as rare as it is edifying. 
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Biste Psatms. Hymns anp Spiritvat Sones: adapted to Public, Social, and Family 

Worship. By Subscription. 

Tue author of this proposed work— for the pamphlet before us is but its avant 
courier — appears before the public in the modest capacity of corrector of abuses in 
sacred psalmody — in other words he has taken upon himself to improve upon Isaac 
Watts, whom he seems to consider a very indifferent poet, unfaithful to his text, ete. 
He entertains, however, quite another opinion of his own performances: Avs 
hymns are 


‘ Marked where the soft pathetic strain 
Is breathed in sighs and groans, 
And where the chorus wakes amain 
In loud and cheerful tones :’ 


Moreover, they are 


‘To all who sing 
Messiah’s King, 
Inscribed by Abner Jones!” 


The author affirms that it 


‘Is plainly wrong 
In books of song, 
To have them made in prose ;’ 


We are not disposed to dispute this point with him; and we are therefore com- 
pelled to judge him with his own judgment. Many of his lines appear to have been 
made by two persons playing at crambo —a game wherein one furnishes a word, 
and another a fellow rhyme to it. In his preface, Mr. Jones has some sensible re- 
marks concerning a faithful translation of the Psalms into verse ; and we agree with 
him, when he says, with his accustomed felicity, 


‘That scores of stanzas might be named, 
Which such confusion bring, 
They can’t as Psalms be justly claimed, 
Though good enough to sing :’ 


At the same time, it seems to us that in his attempts at sacred verse he has not vastly 
improved upon those whom he so sturdily condemns. Indeed, some of his emenda- 
tions are divertingly impudent. Take the following for example: 


**O! may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound,’ 


might have been written as follows: the sentiment, as far as I can see, would still be the same - 


*O! may my heart be tuned within, 
Like David’s solemn violin!’ ’ 


Now and then Mr. Jones gives the thoughts of the psalmist in nervous stanzas ; 
and there are occasional unexpected jerks of peculiar sublimity, that are quite edify- 
ing. Such is his simile, when reprehending alteration of the Psalms in paraphrasing : 


‘ For who to paint this earthly ball, 
And draw it on a map, 

Would set Niagara’s water fall 
On Alpine’s hoary cap? 

Or face the rivers half about, 
Invert the Northern pole ; 

Or leave the burning mountains out, 
Where liquid lavas roll ? 


In general, however, he is prosaic and cacophanous ; and if we might be thought 
worthy to advise, we should certainly suggest to Mr. Jones the propriety of abandon- 
ing his project of superseding Dr. Watts as a sacred melodist ; for with some few 
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exceptions, we cannot better describe the choice specimens with which he has favored 
the public, than in his own words: 


‘Such vain displays of wit and skill 
Are certainly most sad.’ 


Visir TO ConsTANTINOPLE AND ATHENS. By Rev. Watrer Cotton, U. S. N., author 


of ‘Ship and Shore.’ In one vol. 12mo. pp. 348. New-York: Leavirt, Lorp anp 
Company. 


Ovr opinion of the merits of Mr. Cotton, as a gifted and graceful writer, was 
recently expressed at some length in a notice in these pages of his ‘ Ship and Shore.’ 
In the volume before us, we find abundant proofs of the correctness of our former 
impressions ; indeed we consider the present in many respects superior to that delight- 
ful and popular work. It is written in much the same style; and though invariably 
smooth and flowing in diction, its excellence in this regard is very evidently not the 
result of repeated touches and perpetual pruning, but the exuberance of a full and 
poetical mind. The work was written, as the writer informs us, at sea, from hasty 
notes taken at the places of which it treats, without any aid from the observation of 
other travelers, or the assistance of a common guide-book, or any access to historical 
records — ‘ amid the careless noise and systematized confusion which prevail on board 
a man-of-war ; the lively conversation of the ward-room officers in one ear, the prattle 
of the pantry boys in the other; the echoing tread of sailors overhead; on a table 
lashed down to prevent its being capsized, in achair secured with lanyards against the 
force of the ship’s lurch, and with the manuscript tacked to its place to escape the 
fate which befel the Sybilline leaves.’ 

Gushes of true poetry occur at not distant intervals throughout the volume; and 
by these we do not mean the occasional stanzas wherein the author is constrained to 
burst forth into song, but the deep and passionate feeling with which the prose is so 
often imbued. We shall not attempt a regular analysis of a book, which is but a 
series of random and desultory, though evidently faithful sketches, but proceed at once 
to justify our encomiums by liberal extracts — commencing with the annexed ‘ picture 
in little’ of Constantinople: 


“The night soon came on, attended by a silence that one could hardly expect to 
realize in the tumultuous heart of a mixed and crowded city. Of the thronging multi- 
tudes scarcely a footstep lingered in the streets; a deep slumber seemed to hover at once 
upon each habitation ; not a voice of wrangling or revelry was to be heard; and nothing 
remained to disturb the stillness of the place, except the startled howl of the watch-do 
at the gloomy gate, and the wail of the mourner over some fresh couch of death. 
ascended to the terrace, which commanded a wide and diversified prospect, and there 
spent a solitary hour in gazing at a scene that cast on my feelings the most brilliant 
and mournful images. Beneath me flowed the Bosphorus, in a broad stream of liquid 
silver, and mingling its glittering line with the rich flow of the Golden Horn, as it swell- 
ed down with a bolder circle from the distant valley of Sweet Waters. Farther on rose 
the domes of the vast city, lifting themselves, in magnificence and beauty, into the soft 
light of the evening sky ; while beyond slumbered the Marmora, oe in its pure 
bosom the subdued splendors of the mirrored heaven; while less remote, and in a differ- 
ent range, stood the long and dense grove of the Cypress, casting its solemn shadows 
over the turbaned tombs of thousands who had sunk to their latest rest. In that popu- 
lous solitude not a bird broke into momentary song, and even the moonbeams seemed 
timidly still, as they stole through the darkering foliage, and faintly gleamed on the 
marbles of the dead. Around me lay, in unconscious sleep, multitudes for whom the 
insidious pestilence was preparing a hurried grave; and all, in their deep unbroken 
repose, were so like to that which they must ee become, that life scarcely appeared 
to survive in this map of death. It was as a peopled and voiceless: barque, floating on 
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that sullen flood which moves from this narrow isthmus of time to that uncertain shore 
from which no wave, or sail, or mariner, has ever returned.” 


The following description of the sale of a young female, is a forcible illustration of 
the estimation in which woman is held in the land of the Ottoman : 


“From the freshening enjoyments of the bath I started off, with the Armenian guide, 
for the Aurat Bazar; where, instead of robes and weapons, they deal in beauty and 
blood. The only being who there appeared to excite any great degree of interest among 
the purchasers was a young Georgian, surreptitiously taken, several years since, from 
her native province, and brought to this city, where she was purchased by a Jew ; who, 
to enhance her value, placed her in a situation where she had acquired many pleasing 
personal accomplishments. The violent death of her attentive proprietor had, perhaps, 
hastened her disposal; at least, it was the cause of the sale’s being more public than is 
usually the case where an individual, so sweetly recommended in her charms, is to be 
purchased. She appeared to be about fifteen years of age, yet, at that period, to have 
attained her full stature, and a maturity of form which after years may confirm but not 
improve. She had on an extremely thin and pliant robe, which every breath of the 
breeze that was stirring carried against her form, displaying its rich and graceful propor- 
tions. Her carriage was free, easy, and winning, and betrayed a retiring consciousness 
of her exposed condition. There was something in her air which seemed to evince a 
slight sense of humiliation and sorrow ; yet, so far from injuring her attractions, it gave 
them a cast of extreme delicacy and sweetness. Had she been trained exclusively in 
reference to this occasion, and taken the deepest interest in the issue, it is impossible to 
conceive in what respect she could have heightened the impression which bet youth, 
beauty, and artless demeanor created. 

“‘ Several of the Turks present appeared very intent on her purchase; they watched 
her slightest motion with that yearning fondness which one reveals when surveying a 
fascinating object that is only just beyond his possession. They presumed not to lay a 
hand even on the borders of her dress, or to lift the long thin veil that would have quite 
concealed her beautiful face, had she not permitted the ruffling air now and then to carry 
it partially aside. The female servants that attended her stood near by in respectful 
silence, and evident grief, at the thought of their separation from their young mistress. 
My eyes were so attracted to the rich flow of her chesnut hair, as it floated down her 
shoulders in long luxuriant festoons, and to the swimming softness of her large blue 
eye, which her stirred veil occasionally disclosed, that I did not, at first, notice the excite- 
ment which a commencement of the sale had created among the by-standers. A num- 
ber of offers were made, rising above each other in quiet succession, till the last, reaching 
twenty-seven hundred dollars, created for some time a breathless pause, when one of 
the company, stepping to the salesman, said something in a tone dante inaudible, 
and the auction of charms closed. It was instantly rumored that the individual who 
had made the last and successful offer, was an agent of the Reis Effendi, who intended 
to make a present of this beautiful Georgian to the Sultan. This appeared to reconcile, 
in some measure, the unsuccessful competitors to their disappointment; though they 
turned away from the spot with the look of one who has lucklessly lost an invaluable 
treasure.” 


The subjoined paragraphs, with numerous others of a similar description which 
might be selected, represent the Turkish character in a more favorable light, in the 
minor essentials at least of a merciful disposition, than it is generally regarded : 


“On our way we encountered several flocks of those small birds which fly incessantly 
back and forth between the Euxine and Propontis. They have never been known to 
alight, to pause, or deviate in their course: they reach the waves of one sea, wheel 
about, and return to the waves of the other, where they wheei again, and so pass up 
and down the current, like hapless ghosts on the shore of the Stygian stream. It has been 
supposed, by some of the more considerate natives, that they are the spirits of those 
who, in a fit of causeless jealousy, have cast their innocent wives into this strangling 
tide; and that they must, in expiation of their crime, drift about above these graves of 
suiltless beauty till the revisions and awards of the final day. I would that all prone to 
ene distrust where no cause exists, and to punish offences which are merely imagi- 
nary, could see these wretched, unresisting birds: even the prospect of such a punish- 
ment would be enough to make them pause before they accuse, and linger long before 
the holiest ties of earth were rent asunder. I detest the jealous miscreant who prowls 
about himself in search of forbidden pleasures, and comes home only to turn his hearth- 
stone into a tomb ! — who spreads sorrow and shame through the dwellings of others; 
and then, as if to cancel his crime, immolates the happiness of a wife, whose only fault 
has been a too indulgent and tender regard for his honor. If it is possible for the devil 
to be disgusted with any of the odious beings driven into his realm, it must be with such 
a foul, leprous wretch as this. Such a monster ought to have a hell by himself! 
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“ But to come back to things less repulsive ; we passed on our return great numbers 
of the white gull, quietly cradled on the water, and so very tame as scarcely to move 
out of the way of our boat. This tameness results from a kind of sacredness which 
the Turk casts over the life and plumage of this bird. No one is allowed to injure 1t, 
or even to disturb it, except on some good and lawful occasion; and should you kill it, 
amore fearful penalty would follow than befel the ancient mariner, for the death 
of the albatross. The little prisoner of the cage is also an object of warm sympathy 
with the turbaned man ; he will purchase its freedom at a high price, and as the captive 
flies away from his confinement, feel all the pure and hallowing satisfaction of the real 
Samaritan. How singular the channels in which his sympathy runs! He will liberate a 
canary with a heart almost breaking with compassion, and then lop off the head of a 
human being with as little compunction as you would clip the top of a cabbage stump. 

“ Nor is this compassionate regard confined to the teathered species. Ever since 
Mahomet consented to part with the skirt of his coat sooner than disturb the cat that 
was slumbering upon it, this animal has received from his followers the tenderest treat- 
ment. Hundreds of them are fed at stated days in the spacious court of the mosque of 
Sultan Achmet, from the proceeds of a fund established for this special — 
And the dog here has not only all the rights of citizenship, but many other privileges 
which Christians have never been able to obtain.” 


Aside from the beautiful touches of nature which are scattered with a lavish hand 
through the present volume, there are now and then fine fragments of satiric humor, 
and forceful satire, which prove the author to be what is termed a ‘dangerous 
customer.’ We annex two specimens. The first has a squinting toward the indus- 
trious antiquaries who have found on the plain of Troy the remains of so many 
things that never existed, and is the reflections of the writer upon ‘the very monu- 


ment which Adam set up over the dust of his beloved Eve!’ — found by an Arab, 
beyond the ruins of Babylon: 


“T am aware that the more distrustful reader will receive, with some hesitation, all my 
statements respecting the discovery and properties of this primitive monument. It 
may, perhaps, be incumbent on me, if I would secure his implicit confidence, to produce 
the orginal. This shall be done as soon as practicable ; and in the mean time I assure 
him, there is not, in all I have said, a less scrupulous regard to truth and rational proba- 
bility, than is usual in books of travel, and especially those that treat of antiquities. 
I am amazed, myself, at the discovery. It appears that we are, in these last days of 
the world, as far short of the aborigines of the earth in practical wisdom, as we are 
behind them in years. The utmost we can expect is, to recover what has been lost — to 
make the two ends of time harmoniously meet. 

“When I think of my own agency in the discovery of this memorial, that but for me 
it would never have been known beyond the breast of the ignorant Arab; when I think, 
too, of the change it will bring upon the face of society, of the impulse it will give to 
those instantaneous convictions which flash beyond all the slow advances of know- 
ledge — the enthusiasm with which it will be spoken of in the circles of the learned — 
the vitality it will send down among the bones of the antiquarian dead — when I think 
of these em, I seem to stand on some eminence, distinguished from my fellow-beings 
by a destiny all my own —I seem to hear my name every where repeated, every where 
dwelt upon with wonder and admiration: even the tongue of posterity is not ‘leat the 
voice of its homage comes up through the depths of time like a pean from eternity. And 
well may this homage be rendered ; for no discovery that man has yet made, can equal 
mine, save that of Hudibras — 


‘That oft a fly, going to bed, 
Sleeps with his tail above his head.’ ” 


The second, which is like unto it, is a picture of a ‘fanatical ultraist’— of one 
who, in ‘charging’ a late ‘evangelist,’ we heard make use of the following pleasing 
language: ‘You must be prepared, brother, to look bad men out of countenance — 
ay, to look the devil himself out of countenance — yes, you must be prepared to look 
all hell out of countenance!’ The reader will readily perceive, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing castigation is not undeserved : 


“Our crew were so elated with the prospect of reaching their winter-quarters, that 
the old violin, which had lain silent for a long time, was restrung, and made to discourse 
its music. Of the amusement that followed, with ten times the heart of the fashionable 
ball-room, without any of its graces, I will say nothing; for a previous description of a 
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scene like this gave, it would seem, mortal offence to an editor of one of our religious 
papers. He says, that so far from describing it, I should have made my immediate 
escape from its neighborhood. Now, as there is only one mode of escaping from 
occurrences on board ship, | suppose this discreet editor, if in my situation, would have 
adopted that, and jumped overboard! and perhaps given, in the other state, as an excuse 
for his appearance there before his time, that he had come conscientiously, to escape 
from the sound of a fiddle string. This same editor tells me, in the abundance of his 
Christian charity, that my religion is like a robe that fits me loosely: perhaps it would 
not be amiss for him to examine a little, and see that his is not like a glove that fits either 
hand. I have no religion to boast of; but what little I may have, teaches me, that a 
man poorly commends his own piety, by railing at that of his neighbor. This self- 
constituted censor arraigns me, also, for my unpretending literary habits, and seems to 
think a modest cultivation of letters little less than a crime: as if religion had nothing 
to do with letters; as if its history had come down to us through other channels; as if 
its solemn mysteries could be taught, and its divine obligation inculcated, without the 
aid of language ; or, as if a religious sentiment could not be rendered more attractive by 
the graces of its apparel. He reminds me of the man who, in his blind hatred of orna- 
ment, attempted to knock off the drapery of a statue; but, in doing it, as might be 
expected, destroyed the statue itself: This wonderful editor, also, accuses me of an 
unprincipled latitudinarianism, because I think it possible a Catholic may get to heaven! 
Has he ever met with the meek pages of a Fenelon, or listened to the thrilling, sancti- 
fied eloquence of a Bourdaloue or Massillon? Verily, if the days of persecution are to 
come again, when men are to be burned for a difference of opinion, I shall expect to see 
this editor with a torch in one hand, and a poker in the other. He has favored me with 
a little of his ghostly counsel, and I hope he will allow me to return the obligation. I 
commend him to the question, whether it be not more profitable for a man to be engaged 
in correcting his own faults, than picking out and exhibiting the faults of his neighbor ; 
although I have very little’ expectation of any salutary results from this advisory hint; 
for I have generally observed, that advice of any character, given to a vain, self-con- 
ceited man, is very much like water cast upon the back of a quacking duck — it never 
penetrates. When he arraigns another Christian at his little inquisitorial bar, I hope he 
will preface his condemnatory sentence with the evidence of his judicial authority, which 
he will find in Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, ch. 14. v. 4.,— To his own Master he 
standeth or falleth. The strongest evidence that can be produced against the Christian 
religion at the present day, is the want of charity among many of its professors; and, 
I regret to say, that this intolerance is the most conspicuous where there is the most 
display of zeal, and the greatest pretension to sanctity. 

“ The blustering parade of these men, were it not connected with religion, would be 
only a subject of merriment. They seem to forget the intense elements of the age in 
which they live ; and ascribe all heat, impulse, and motion, to themselves. They forget the 
kindled state of the public mind, the mighty, conflicting energiés that are at work; and 
because they make a bluster and noise, seem to think they have within them some 
peculiar, inborn sources of animation and power. Why! even the dead frog wilt leap 
when put between the plates of a galvanic battery. They run about flourishing their 
insignificant flambeaux, as if there were no sun in the heavens! Even nature seems to 
have caught the infection of their vanity! What a bright night, exclaims the glow- 
worm, turning his tail tothe moon! Put on the steam, I am in haste, cries a snail that 
has crept into a railroad car! Crack it again, my good fellow, ejaculates a fly that has 
lit on the folds of a thunder-cloud! What a prodigious reverberation, says a wood- 
pecker, tapping a hollow tree on the roaring verge of Niagara! I fear my house will be 
shaken down, mutters a mouse, as the walls of the cathedral rock with the throes of an 
earthquake! What a deal of observation we excite, says a humblebee, buzzing along 
in the tail of acomet! We leave the very ocean split asunder, exclaims a perch darting 
along in the wake of a whale! We shall bring up with a tremendous crash, cries a 
weasel on an avalanche that is plunging into an Alpine abyss! Bury me with my face 
to the foe, cries a cockroach dying in the battle of the Nile! What a long shadow I 
cast, hoots an owl, gazing at aneclipse of the sun! ‘The spoils of victory, screams a 
harpy, pouncing on an elephant struck by lightning! One counts as much as another, 
says a democratic flea, jumping into the face of a lion! This last strong hold of 
aristocratical pride begins to totter, cries a levelling, radical rat, putting his shoulder 
against the foundation of a palace! J have looked Satan out of countenance, cries a 
fanatic, taking off his green spectacles! The splendors of the millenium are bursting 
on the world, exclaims a new-light ultraist, holding up his jack-o’-lantern! The chains 
of millions are breaking, screams an abolitionist, as the bands of his own apparel give 
way! Enough of this. I return to the ship.” 


Two or three paragraphs vividly descriptive of the Parthenon and the Acropolis, 
and presenting a sunset view from the latter, must close our transcriptions : 


“The Parthenon, though now a magnificent ruin, has suffered less from the constant 
visitations of time than the casual violence of man; years have not materially darkened 
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its aspect ; they have only in this pure clime imparted an autumnal tinge to the white- 
ness of its marble; but the Venitians, who should have been the last people to injure so 
precious a monument of genius, were the first to overthrow, with their burning balls, in 
their attack on the Acropolis, a portion of its columns; and travelers since, who should 
have appeared here only as admiring pilgrims, have expressed their veneration in detach- 
ing fragments, and transporting them to their ambitious cabinets. They knew and felt 
it sacrilege, yet as the mourner will cut a lock from the paie brow of his deceased friend, 
they must carry away some slight relic of this fading temple. We censure less the 
feeling that moved them, than the action in which it resulted. It is too much like a devo- 
tee — weeping, praying — and plundering the shnine of his saint!” 


“The Parthenon still presents thirty-nine of its columns, in unshaken and uncrumbled 
integrity. The two colonnades of the pronaos, and the outer one of the posticum are 
entire; while a solitary member of the inner mourns its absent brethren. The tym- 
panum, from which the colossal statues were taken that now adorn a distant museum, 
was so weakened by the removal of these ornamental supports, that it has since fallen, 
but the corresponding one is sufficiently perfect to afford a vivid conception of both in 
their unmutilated state. The entablature of the peristyle has suffered more than any 
other portion of the edifice. The metopes in the frieze, each a finished piece of sculp- 
ture, have been removed, while the alternating triglyphs stand there as if to betray the 
extent of the Gothic plunder. The exquisite sculptures on the inner frieze of the pro- 
naos, casting into life, around the whole cell, the splendors of the Panathenian festival, 
would have shared the same fate, but fortunately they were less accessible. They 
exhibit still the delicacy and fire which ever followed the chisel of Phidias; and may 
death unnerve the arm that shall strive to wrench them from their places! 

“On whatever portion of the edifice your eye rests, you can discover no evidence of 
haste or wearied interest. The smooth fluting of the columns, the scarcely perceptible 
jointure of the blocks which compose them, the astragal and cornice of the capital, the 
varied ornaments of the frieze, with the breathing statues of the pediment, all betray 
the same solicitude and finishing perfection. Though rent and mutilated by violence, 
yet enough of the temple still remains to afford an intimating and vivid outline of its 
original magnificence and beauty. As you gaze, it stands at length complete in your 
imagination, and you are as deeply impressed by the harmony of its proportions, and 
the grandeur of its main conception, as you probably would be if no capital had been 
daplnesd, no column overthrown. Perhaps the injuries which have marred its material 
form, by the melancholy sentiment of regret which they inspire, tend rather to render 
more deep, solemn, and composed, the impression it mght make as a glorious whole. 
When my last hour shall come, when the fever and ae of life shall be passing 
away, may this divine relic linger in bright relief on the cloud of the departing storm. 
Let me die with those deep, subdued emotions inspired by strength and beauty in ruins ; 
and let a hope, untouched by decay, sustainingly lead this spint upward to its exalted, 
unchanging source. And may the same hope, dear reader, hover over thee in that last 
moment of dismay, and bring thy undying soul, kindled with a Saviour’s love, to that 
Temple, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 


“] stood on the ruins of the Acropolis at this subdued hour; the sun had melted down 
into the verge of the horizon, while his slanting rays, deserting the level plain, still 
lingered upon the loftier cliffs, converting them into purple and gold; the islands of 
Egina, Salamis, and Paros, swelled from the sea, bold and beautiful in the rosy light ; 
while the distant citadel of Corinth stood against the sky, a conspicuous mass, fringed 
with fire; Mount Hymettus, with its marble steeps, cast its arching shadow far down 
the silent valley, while the Cephisus went on its whispering way, breaking the sombre 
aspect of the slain with the line of its silver waters. There lay the Pireus with the 
mourning wave still lingering on its strand ; there stood Eleusis, whose sublime myste- 
ries are still the deepest marvel of the past; there rose the Olympian columns, to which 
the exulting eye of mouldered millions have turned; there lengthened the sacred way, 
once lined with monumental tombs of poets and sages; there too lay Marathon, whose 
very dust seems blended with heroic memories; while around, within a narrow circle, 
slumbered the ashes of those whose genius, valor, and learning, made Athens the won- 
der, pride, and worship of the earth! What ruins and recollections — what perished 
grandeur and undecaying beauty are here— man, his monuments and memorials in 
the grave! Nature full of life, light, and strength; and 


‘ Living as if the earth contained no tomb.’” 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Colton proposes ere long to take the public with him 
into Italy. He will throw, or we greatly mistake his power and bent, a new halo 
about that gorgeous land. Let us again counsel him not to forget, in all his literary 
undertakings, that he owes to his admirers a casket of gems, from a poetical mine, of 
whose overflowing fulness his prose works afford ample evidence. 
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Terris_e TRACTORATION, AND OTHER Poems. By CuristopHer Caustic, M. D., Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians, Aberdeen, and Honorary Member of no less 
than nineteen very learned Societies. Third American edition. pp. 264. Boston: 
Russet, SHatruck anp Company, and TurrLe, Weeks anp Dennett. 

* TerrisLe TracroraTion,’ as originally published, has been extensively read and 
favorably commented upon, both in America and England ; it is, therefore, quite too 
late to enlarge upon the keenness of its satire, the natural flow of its style, and the per- 
spicuous sarcasm of the author. In the present edition, however, several new sub- 
jects are introduced, and thrown into the crucible of Dr. Caustic; among these are 
Phrenology, Abolition, Amalgamation, Temperance, Reformation, ete. The notes 
are, in our judgment, not the least attractive parts of the book. We annex a few ex- 
tracts from those portions of the poem, which touch upon the new topics introduced. 
Phrenologists, we apprehend, will not particularly relish the palpable hits at their 
favorite science: - 


* We have for sale the seeds of bumps, 
Which dibbled in the heads of gumps, 
Take root without the aid of thumps, 
And grow as large as camels’ humps. 


* Can take a wicked ugly tyke, 
And every organ we dislike 
Pull out or drive in, at a venture, 
Thus change each bump to an indenture. 


‘Protuberant destructiveness, 
Placed in our phrenologic press, 


Is render’d, by its power immense, 
Exuberant benevolence. 


‘Tn infancy, in half a trice, 
We thus extinguish every vice, 
Before it has had time to harden, ; 
As easily as weed a garden. 


‘We keep fine faculties ready made, 
Thus beat dame Nature at her trade 
Of manufacturing mental powers, 
For her’s are not half up to ours.’ 





The advocates of abolition will find even less cause of congratulation than the dis- 
ciples of Gaul and Spurzheim. They are tomahawked and scalped. We select a 
few random stanzas : 

‘ Bright eyes, pink lips, and cheeks of roses, 
Lily -complexions, Grecian noses, 


Fine necks, and so forth, alabasters, 
No more be themes for poetasters. 


‘ Huzza then, for amalgamation 
To change our ‘ dough-faced population,’ 
In course of one more generation, 
Toa nice copper-color’d nation ; 


‘ Reader, it may be you’re a lady, 

Fair as the blush of morn in May day,— 
And not much smitten with our plan 

Of union with a color’d man. 


‘But then the Muse’s votary may 
In rhymes like these his fair portray,— 
My Phillis has a nat ural varnish 
Which time nor accident can’t tarnish ; ° 


‘Bah! bah! my dear, I tell you this is 
The silliest of prejudices ; 
Cupid will duly elevate him, 
And Hymen will amalgamate him. 


‘No sickly, pale, unripen’d maid, 
‘ Dyed in the wool,’ she cannot fade; 
Essence of ebony and logwoed, 
And sweeter than the flowers of dogwood. 


* 7 * * 


‘The only color of objection 
To our said tawny predilection 
Is this, ’t will ruin the machinery 
Of amatory poets’ scenery. 


‘ Lives there a bard who would not glory 
In such epistles amatory, 
Possessing that uncommon quality, 
A spriokling of originality ? 
Mr. Fessenden’s rhymes sometimes barely jingle, and at others they are of the 
oddest description. He delights, we may suppose, in such lines as Byron’s : 


‘There ’s not a sea the traveler e’er pukes in, 
Throws up such dangerous billows as the Euxine ;’ 


for ‘ Terrible Tractoration’ abounds in similar bizarre conceits of rhythm. We re- 
mark three or four examples in this volume of a very common error— we mean the 
use of the term community, without the article before it, as ‘ people of community,’ 
etc., instead of the community. The minor poems in the volume have been the } 
rounds of the public prints, and are remarkable for simplicity, good sense, and valua- 
ble inculcation. 
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Spain Revisirep. By the author of ‘A year in Spain.’ In two volumes, 12mo. pp. 
760. New-York: Harper anp Brortuers. 


Mr. Swipevt has added to his well-earned fame in these most agreeable volumes. 
The air of Spain seems to add new vigor to his powers, and brighter hues to the colors 
of his pencil. ‘The admiration won by his first labors upon Spanish ground will even 
be increased by the work under notice; and those who have read ‘A year in 
Spain’ — and what American, possessing the least acquaintance with the literature of 
his country, has not ?— will appreciate the nature and extent of the recommendation 
which this comparison conveys. In truth, ‘ Spain Revisited’ is a treasure for an ar- 
tist. We could turn to a score of scenes, drawn with such perfect distinctness, and 
such entire truth to nature, that a painter could not choose but embody the pictures 
upon canvass, even as one might copy a legible manuscript. There is a soundness in 
his incidental views of men and events—a psychological accuracy, too, in his 
sketches of character, and a general boldness of limning, that stamp the writer as a man 
of undisputed genius, and that of a high order. The volumes are frequently marked, 
moreover, by touches of happy pleasantry, and felicitous flights of imagination, which 
prove how absurd is the opinion, that has, we fear, too generally obtained, that versa- 
tility of talent is incompatible with depth of intellect. 


A few extracts —a moiety of those we had selected with delight and are forced to 
resign with regret — will afford the reader some faint idea of the manner, merely, of 
‘Spain Revisited.’ We commence with a description of the interruption of a com- 


mercing assemblage at the fair of Tordessillas, by the sudden appearance of a Catho- 
lic ‘ procession :’ 


* As the procession now defiled into the square, it was already crowded with the 
buyers and sellers of all those odd wares and quaint commodities which testify to the 
ill-digested and immature civilization of Spain, the venders being planted, as usual, 
upon the ground, with their merchandise scattered about them. Here were earthen 
pipkins, leathern bottles, sedge ropes, wooden spoons and forks, primitive knives, locks 
and keys of the rudest and simplest forms, and iron lamps to hang upon a nail, the 
back of a chair, or the side of a table, with the oil and wick equally exposed to view ; 
piles of greasy fish were bestowed in huge platters, to sooth the craving stomachs 
of the keepers of Lent; flitches of bacon lay temptingly provided for those 
who, in return for the commodities they had brought to market, would carry home 
a condiment to season their pucheros, while antique scales stood erected on gallowses 
beside them, to show the vender’s willingness to mete out just weight; there were 
moreover, heaps of apples, oranges, and garbanzos, strings of peppers, and bunches of 
savory garlic, with an oil and saflron-fed old woman intrenched behind each, while her 
lord and master, claiming the privileges of his sex, looked on protectingly, or strolled 
aside in search of gossip or amusement. 

“ Suddenly, as the procession swept by, the hum of business ceased, and the counte- 
nance burning with the enthusiasm of bargain-making, lost its excited expression ; an 
old villager near me, dressed in breeches, leggins, an ample jacket, that spread over his 
hips, and a brown montera cap, which he drew with comic effect over the back of his 
head, so as to cover his ears, and leave exposed the whole of his imbrowned forehead 
and cunning physiognomy, who was just in the act of cheapening an earthen jug, which 
he endeavoured to persuade the seller was a little cracked, and had not a very catholic 
sound, put down his purchase; while a neighbouring vender of wooden spoons, 
who gave no other notice of his profession and readiness to sell than by rattling his 
wares skilfully against each other, ceased his clatter. All now fell upon their knees and 
crossed themselves, as they muttered a prayer, and the whole aspect of the place was 
suddenly changed from a scene of excited barter to the calm solemnity of devotion. 

“So soon as the devotees had cleared the entrance of the square, a lad, who walked 
by the side of the friar, rang a small bell, the procession halted, and the chant ceasing 
suddenly, a death-like silence reigned through the vast area, resounding a minute before 
with the bustle and clamour of animated existence. And now, in the cracked and 
changing voice of incipient puberty, the same youth half-recited, half-chanted a few 
lines, calling on all / heard him to repent, confess, and be saved, or to remain in 
their hardness of heart, and take the alternative of damnation. This being thrice 
repeated, he rang the bell once more, the procession renewed its progress, and the 
anthem was again raised. 
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“Crossing the open area, the friar marshalled the way to aspecies of moveable pulpit, 
erected on four unsteady and insufficient legs, at the side of one of the columns; in 
shape it was not unlike a base drum with one head out, being tapestried with a piece of 
faded satin, the gift, doubtless, of a devotee, which, strangely enough, was embroidered 
with bulls and picadors. On the whole, pulpit though it was, it had not a little the air 
of one of those ambulatory habitations, from which, on the gay mole of Naples, the 
quaint and merry punchinello exhibits his gambols. I noticed, as not the least curious 
of the juxtapositions of this strange improvisation, a stout collar of iron, projecting from 
the column against which the pulpit was placed, and which, on inquiry, proved to be a 
species of pillory for the occasional exposition of a rogue. Having reached the pulpit, 
the friar entered it and shut himself in, giving the cross to his comrade, who held it up 
beside him, that it might be seen by the multitude, and that he might also, in his invo- 
cation, address the Saviour through his image, and that the spot, thus momentarily 
wrested from the purposes of worldly barter, might be hallowed, by the presence of 
this sacred symbol, into a temple meet for the solemn offices of which it was presently 
to be the scene.” 

* * * * 


“ After a momentary pause in the pulpit, the friar called upon the multitude to offer 
up a prayer of propitiation ; kneeling before the sacred emblem held aloft by the brother, 
and followed by the multitude who thronged the square, prostrate in the same adoration, 
he repeated the supplication, so suited to the wants of all —‘ Our Father, who art in 
heaven! The scene at this moment was singular and solemn; the whole of this vast 
multitude crowded among the various commodities collected for the market, some cano- 
pied by little awnings raised on frames like umbrellas, some exposed to the full glare of 
the sun, others sheltered from its scorching rays beneath the covered gallery, or within 
the shops behind it, while others, again, looked out from the surrounding balconies, and 
from those visible in the streets leading into the square ; all and each of this immense 
throng were fixed motionless in one attitude, such as is assumed in addressing the Su- 
preme Being alone, and animated by one common sentiment, a sentiment of devotion.” 


We admire the life and spirit with which our author invests the most indifferent of 
his scenes. ‘Take, for example, the following picture of a Spanish inn-kitchen at 
Vitoria: 


“Tn one corner of the room, which was of great extent, was a large chimney, in the 
middle of which blazed a fire consisting of a mass of live embers, fed by large logs, the 
ends being thrust together like the spokes of a wheel, and pushed forward from time to 
time, as they consumed away, while on either side within the spacious area of the chim- 
ney itself were capacious wooden benches with backs, into one of which I hastened to 
throw myself, having for my companion a retired old colonel, who sat quietly smoking 
in the post of honor in the corner, and who presently engaged me in agreeable con- 
versation. At the opposite side of the room was a long brick dresser, having a number 
of furnaces, over which five or six young women were preparing in copper stew-pans 
the supper which was to be presently eaten. These young women were uncommonly 
tall, with brilliant complexions, full black eyes, long hair plaited nearly to their feet, hand- 
kerchiefs of gay colours coquettishly arranged on their heads, several of them having very 
beautiful faces, with a lively, intelhgent expression of countenance, by no means com- 
mon in Spain, in which soul and sentiment were blended with passion, while in their man- 
ners a certain graceful coyness and capacity to blush were accompanied by all that 
sprightliness and freedom of speech which belong to the kitchen of a posada. As they 
prosecuted their various avocations, polishing and replacing each article as it ceased to 
be of use, or thrusting up the logs and throwing on a fresh heap of brushwood to send up 
a genial blaze, they chatted in Basque, in most melodious voices, more like those of Eng- 
lishwomen than Spaniards, with a party of mayorals who were supping at the side of 
the fire ; and I found on inquiry, for I was curious to learn from what, to me, unknown 
portion of Spain they could be, that they were, one and all, natives of the little city of 
St. Sebastian.” 


The following group of some of the notables of Villafranca, evinces kindred excel- 
lence in another department : 


“The most important-looking personage among the newly-a-rived was a battered 
old officer, with half a nose, over which was thrust, with a vain effort to hide the defi- 
ciency, a desperate cocked hat, while a thread-bare surtout, having gold bands at the 
cuffs, and a cane, flourished with magisterial pomp, completed the impression of his 
importance. Next came sneaking in a vile and meanly-faced escribano, with knave, 
informer, sycophant, and scoundrel, all legibly written on his countenance, his lean 
and recreant figure covered with a cloak of black, instead of the common brown of the 
lower classes, to which by birth he was alone entitled. There was another, whom I 
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was told was of noble blood, a mayorazgo, or inheritor of a small entailed estate in the 
neighbourhood of Villafranca, who was most strangely attired in jacket and breeches of 
velvet, his thin leg being confined in the strict embrace of a blue worsted as and 
his foot half hidden beneath the bulk of his shoebuckle; while a cotton night-cap 
eovered and concealed his forehead, ears, and a portion of his neck, having above it, 
enveloped in a loose oilcloth cover, a huge hat, which was only kept from falling over 
and completely extingushing his face, by means of a cotton handkerchief thrust between 
it and his forehead. A pair of stout ill-constructed iron spectacles kept constantly 
sliding down a long, thin, and snuff-taking nose, being from time to time deliberately 
and with dignity replaced, while his muddy and lack-lustre eyes kept up a perpetual 
cross-fire in the same direction. Such was the unfortunate individual who groaned 
under the superadded weight of his own dignity and that of a dozen ancestors.’ 


Horrible, indeed, and most graphic, are the descriptions in the first volume, of the 
bull-fights, court-prisons, and common prisons of Madrid. The latter, for which only 
we have space, are thus depicted : 


“The apartments which we had hitherto visited, were, however, palaces of comfort, 
compared to the common prison in the dungeons below. In the courtyard adjoining these 
dungeons was a vast assemblage of poor and undistinguished criminals, emaciated from 
starvation, and many in a half-naked condition. In the centre of the court was a pile 
of dirty straw, tattered garments, well-polished bones, and cabbage- leaves, apparent 
collected to be burnt. Some of the prisoners seemed to be engaged in gambling steal. 
thily in a corner; some were employed more praisworthily, in ridding each other of ver- 
min; while others were collected round a more learned member of the fraternity, listen- 
ing to something he was reading. As we descended among them, the Aleonte called 
out, in a voice of authority — ‘ Each one to his dungeon !— Cada uno a su calabozo !’ — 
and they instantly escaped to the obscurity of their subterranean abodes. 

“In each dungeon one man was selected to command, with the title of calabozero; 
in one of them this station was held by a drum-major of the Royalist volunteers, a stout, 
ferocious-looking fellow, whose blackened eye indicated that his authority had not been 
recognised without dispute. The chief, in each case, was the greatest villian in the dun- 
geon, being selected from his commanding character and fearless courage. Thus, the 
captain of one calaboza which we entered was a little man, named Chirasca, who 
boasted the committal of uncounted murders. He was small, with pale complexion, 
light hair, and whitish eyes. He held the candle as we entered his dominions, and the 
expression of his countenance, when thus illumed, was at once murderous and tranquil. 
Never, perhaps, did light fall upon a collection of human faces, more variously marked 
with every demoniac expression of which crime is susceptible. They were pale and 
ghastly, for the most part, and many were awfully disfigured, and gashed with recent 
wounds. Some had their arms bound behind, to prevent them offering violence to the 
rest. Two, who had recently been fighting with knives, were ordered out to be placed 
in separate cells. Yet all here were not, perhaps, equally criminal. Some there were 
whose offences were merely political, and whose opinions, a few months before, were of 
the same colour with those which regulated the state, were in possession of power, and 
in fashion at the court. There were, moreover, many lads of a tender age here. One 
who, save the scanty covering of the tatters of a manta, was absolutely naked, seemed 
about to yield to starvation, disease, and vermin, and implored us, with tears, to have 
him removed to the hospital. We interceded with the Alcayde to do so, and were glad 
to hear him give the necessary order ere we came away.” 


We take a reluctant leave of these volumes, which we heartily commend to our 
readers, as replete with excellent entertamment. That they are faithful sketches, no 
ene can doubt ; and, with ‘ A Year in Spain’—for which the author was denounced 
by the government, and threatened with expulsion from the country, should he visit it 
again — they constitute a picture of Spain, its scenery, manners and customs, that in 
our judgment has rarely been equalled. 

A word as to the externals of these volumes. The execution is excellent — the pa- 
per fine and white, tiie type clear and open; and there are two good engravings by 
Dick, from spirited paintings by CuaPman. 
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THovcuts on THE Reticiovs State or THE Country: with Reasons for Preferring 
Episcopacy. By Rev. Ca.vin Cotron. One volume. pp. 208. New-York: Har- 
PER AND Broruers. 


As it is a part of the plan of this Magazine to avoid meddling with polemics, we 
shall say nothing of that portion of the work under notice which is specially devoted 
to the ‘ Reasons for Preferring Episcopacy,’ farther than that the sectarian views of 
the author seem to be advanced in suc: a manner as to give little cause of offence, 
even to those who may most disagree with him. 

Many of Mr. Colton’s ‘ Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country,’ the ex- 
cesses of the age, etc., will find a response in the bosoms of thousands in this country: 
The errors which he points out arecrying evils; and we are glad that a writer of the 
reputation for talents and piety of our author, who has had experience of the glaring 
mal-practices and prevailing systems which he sets forth and illustrates, should be 
found independent enough to ‘raise his voice against them.’ We are compelled to 
limit ourselves to two extracts, paragraphs introduced by the author to illustrate 
the interposition of minor cliurch officers and small lay members, possessing zeal far 
above their knowledge, in the affairs of the clergy. 


“ These associates in the pastoral office— for such is virtually their standing — 
generally claim to be wise in counsel, and they claim to have their share. Of the 
work, of course they do nothing. ‘They may be honest and good men, and very 
set but in most churches they are men of little intellectual culture; and the 
ess they have, the more confident and unbending are they in their opinions. If a 
minister travels an inch beyond the circle of their vision in theology, or startles them 
with a new idea in his interpretation of Scripture, it is not unlikely that their sus- 
picions of his orthodoxy will be awakened. If he does any thing out of the common 
course, he is aninnovator. [f, fromthe multiplicity of his cares and engagements, he 
is now and then obliged to preach an old sermon, or exchange more than is agreeable, 
or does not visit so much as might be expected, he is lazy. For these and for other 
delinquencies, as adjudged by these associates, it becomes their conscientious duty to 
admonish him. He who is appointed to supervise the flock, is himself supervised. 
‘I have a charge to give you,’ said a deacon to me once, the first time and the moment 
I was introduced to him, after I had preached one or two Sabbaths in the place — and, 
as it happened, it was the first word he said after we shook hands — adding, ‘I often 
give charges to ministers.’ I knew him to be an important man, and the first in the 
church; but as I had nothing at stake there that depended on his favor, I could not 
resist the temptation of replying to him in view of his consequential airs, ‘ You may 
use your discretion, Sir, in this particular instance ; but I can tell you that ministers 
are sometimes overcharged.’ However, I did not escape. 

It seems to be a principle in Presbyterian and Congregational churches, that the 
minister must be overlooked by the elders and deacons; and if he does not quietly 
submit to their rule, his condition will be uncomfortable. He may also expect visita- 
tions from women to instruct him in his duty; at least, they will contrive to convey 
to him their opinions. It is said of Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlehem, Connecticut, who 
was eminently a peace-maker, and was always sent for by all the churches in the 
country around, fora great distance, to settle their difficulties, that having just returned 
from one of these errands, and put out his horse, another message of the same kind 
came from another quarter. ‘ And what is the matter?’ said the doctor, to the messen- 
ger. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ Deacon has—’ ‘Has?—that’senough. There never 
is a difficulty in a church, but some old deacon is at the bottom of it. 

“ Unquestionably, it is proper, wise, and prudent, for every minister to watch and 
consult the popular opinion around him, in relation to himself, his preaching, and his 
conduct. But if a minister is worthy to be the pastor of a people, he is also worthy 
of some confidence, and ought to receive deference. In his own proper work he may 
be helped, he may be sustained, but he cannot be instructed by his people ; he cannot, 
in general, be instructed by the wisest of them. Respectful and kind hints, from 
competent persons, he may receive, and should court — he may be profited by them. 
But if he is a man fit for his place, he should receive that honor that will leave him 
scope, and inspire him with courage to acta manly part. A Christian pastor can 
never fulfil his office and attain its highest ends, without being free to act among his 
people according to the light of his conscience and his best discretion. To have elders 
and deacons to rule over him, is to be a slave—is not to beaman. The responsibili- 
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ties, cares, burdens, and labors of the pastoral office are enough, without being impe- 
ded and oppressed by such anxieties as these. In the early history of New- England, 
a non-conformist minister, from the old country, is represented to have said, after au 
little experience on this side of the wi ater, ‘ I le #t England to get rid of my lords, the 
bishops ; but here I find in their place my lords, the brethren and sisters; save me 
from the latter, and let me have the former.’ 





Particular instances, placing the interferences complained of in a broad and start- 
ling light, are given as follows : 


“It has happened within a few years last past, in New-England, and I believe, in 
other paris of the country, that there has been a system of lay visitation of the clerg 
for the purpose of counse lling, admonishing, and urging them up to their duty ; a 
that these self-commissioned apostles, two “and two, have gone from town to town, 
and from district to district of the country, making inquisition at the mouth of com- 
mon rumor, and by such other modes, as micht be convenient, into the conduct and 
fidelity of ¢ le ‘rgymen whom they never saw; and having e -xhausted their means of infor- 
mation, have made their way into the closets of their adopted protegés, to advise, admon- 
ish, pray with and for them, according as they might need. Having fulfilled their 
office, they have renewed their m: uch, ‘ staff and scrip,’ in a straightforward way, to 
the next parish in the assigned round of their visitati ons, to enact the same scene; 
and so on, till their work was done. 

“| have heard of one reception of these lay apostles, which may not be unworthy 
of record. One pair of them — for they went forth ‘ two and two,’ and thus far were 
conformed to Scripture— both of them mechanics, and one a shoemaker, having 
abandoned their calling to engage in this enterprise, came upon a subject, who was 
not well disposed to recognise ‘their commission. They began to talk with him: 
‘ We have come to stir you up.’ ‘ How is the shoe business in your city?’ said the 
clergyman to the shoemaker, who was the speaker; for it was a city from which 
they came. The shoemaker looked vacant, and stared at the question, as if he thought 
it not very pertinent to his errand, and after a little pause, pies eeded in the discharge 
of his office: ‘We have come to give your church a shaking.’ ‘1s the market for 
shoes good? said the clergyman. ~Abashed at this apparent obliquity, the shoemaker 
paused again; and again went on in a like manner. To which the clergyman: 

“Your business is at a stand, Sir, | presume; I suppose you have nothing to do.’ 
And so the dialogue went on: the shoemaker c onfining himself to his duty, and the 
clergyman talking only of shoes, in varied and constantly shifting colloquy, till the per- 
verse and wicked pertinacity of the latter discouraged the former ; and the shoemaker 
and his brother took up their hats, to ‘ shake off the dust of their feet” and turn away 
to a more hopeful subject. The clergyman bowed them very civilly out of doors, 
expressing his wish, as they departed, that the shoe business might soon revive. Of 
course, these lay apostles, in this instance, were horror-struck : and it cannot be sup- 
posed they were much inclined to leave their blessing behind them.” 


Akin to this, is an anecdote of Swift, which we have never seen in print. It is 
rather irreverent, but so characteristic, that we cannot resist the inclination to annex 
it, such as it lives inour memory. An ignorant tailor, zealous over-much, waited 
upon the Dean, to express his fears that, for a clergyman, he was too convivial, and 
not sufficiently conversant with the Scriptures, concerning passages of which he had 
come, he said, to examine him. Swift answered his few stupid questions with great 
good nature; and when he had concluded, expressed a wish to consult him, as he 
should needs be au fait in the matter, in relation to a doubtful point, contained in an 
important chapter of the Bible. ‘ We read,’ said the Dean, ‘ in Revelations, that the 
angel of the Lord stood with one foot on the earth and the other on the sea. Now 
what I wish you to inform me— with the same freedom that I have answered your 
queries — is, how much cloth it would take to make the angel alluded to a pair of pan- 
taloons, that should fit him as he stood!’ Snip retired. 
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Tue American Lyceum. — The Sixth Annual Meeting of this Society closed on the 
9th of May, after a session of three days, in the Common Council Chamber of this city. 
Wm. A. Dver, Esgq., President of Columbia College, and for several years President of 
the Lyceum, occupied the chair as much of the time as his other duties would allow ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Ripatey, one of the numerous and respectable delegation from the 
Pennsylvania Lyceum, presided a part of the session. 

This association is devoted to the promotion of education, particularly in common 
schools and lyceums; and during the five years of its existence, has labored in various 
ways for this object, although greatly embarrassed by the want of the funds necessary 
to carry into effect some of the most promising plans which it has devised and approved. 
One of its leading characteristics, is that of a representative body, in which the delegates 
of literary associations, particularly those of a popular nature, may consult and deter- 
mine on questions relating to the objects of their pursuit. In every lyceum or society for 
mutual intellectual improvement, topics of interest often present themselves, which excite 
inquiry, conversation, and debate. Individuals of the number, at least, fee) a desire to in- 
vestigate them farther, and thus a wish arises for a larger sphere in which to introduce them. 
In some places, county or state lyceums ofler such a wider sphere ; and there, questions 
of real importance often gain in interest by discussion. Questions concerning the 
interest of common schools, the best means of improving education in them, and in 
associations, in endless yariety, thus annually occupy the minds of some individuals ; 
and some of these naturally find their way to the American Lyceum, and become topics 
of discussion among persons from a wider sphere. All known kindred associations are 
invited to send delegates to the annual meetings, where great freedom of debate, and a 
friendly spirit, have always prevailed. 

Connected with this, is another feature of the association, viz: the influence it has in 
promoting acquaintance and céoperation among the friends of useful knowledge. This 
is effected in different ways. Not only are many of them annually brought together, 
but a correspondence is carried on with many more, the fruits of which are laid before 
the association at the anniversaries, and, in the published proceedings, (which have been 
gratuitously circulated,) very widely diffused. The Lyceum has published about thirty 
valuable lectures on various interesting topics, written and delivered at their request, by 
distinguished friends of learning in different parts of the Union, (for there is nothing 
sectional or limited in its plan,) and these have generally appeared in the Annals of Edu- 
cation, and subsequently in pamphlets.' Three elegant productions, on subjects connected 
with the fine arts, have been published within a few months in this city. 

The statistical information collected by the society concerning schools, literary asso- 
ciations, and operations, is also extensive, interesting, and useful. Of this a greater 
amount than ever was presented at the recent annual meeting ; and the public, we hope, 
will ere long be favored with published reports from such associations as the New-York 
City Lyceum, the Mercantile Library Association, the New-York Mechanics’ Institute, 
the Brooklyn Lyceum, the United States’ Naval Lyceum, the Juvenile Lyceums of our 
Public Schools, the Pennsylvania Lyceum, with the Teachers’ and School Lyceums of 
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Philadelphia, the Albany and the Troy Associations for Intellectual Improvement, the 
Worcester, (Mass.) Lyceum, etc. 

The society had hopes of receiving this year, an Essay on the best means of obtain- 
ing uniform Meteorological Observations, with a plan, from a well qualified correspondent 
of this state ; but this anticipated production was delayed for the present, because time is 
required to collect all the information which it is desirable to have comprised in a com- 
munication of such kind. 

The American Lyceum, on the eve of their adjournment, feeling the importance of 
a general céoperation in favor of common education, adopted resolutions inviting the 
friends of knowledge and the country to contribute, either in money or active labor, to 
their operations. They request all those who may wish to subscribe to their funds, to 
transmit to William Forrest, Esq., New-York, and those who are willing to undertake 
to visit a school once a week, to form a lyceum, to deliver a public address in favor of 
education, to write on that subject in newspapers, or otherwise to assist in exciting a 
general and speedy improvement, to give specific information of the same to one of the 
corresponding secretaries of the society forthwith, and on or before the Ist of January 
next, again to communicate what they have done, with the results. In this way, it is 
evident, the efficiency of the society may be greatly increased, both by the enlistment 
of new céoperators in their own neighborhoods, and by the collection of a large amount 
of statistics in that most interesting department of education, so important to our coun- 
try, and so naturally the growth of our institutions — spontaneous and gratuitous 
instruction. One individual in each county in the union might thus accomplish a very 
useful task in the next few months; and the publication of the returns could not fail to 
encourage fourfuld effects in the next year. 

But the plans and operations of the society will be best understood from the docu- 
ments which may be successively expected from the press. We will only add here, that 
one dollar will procure the ordinary monthly publications for the ensuing twelvemonth, 
either for a society or an individual; and three dollars the additional privilege to any 
individual, (with the approval of the executive committee,) of a seat at the next annual 
meeting, which is to be held in Philadelphia. 

We have not room for the full list of officers, and shall therefore only mention the 
following, who reside in New-York: Wm. A. Dvuer, President ; Wm. B. Krxney, 
Recording Secretary ; T. Dwieurt, Jr., Corresponding Secretary ; Wm. Forrest, T'rea- 

surer. * 






THE DRAMA. 


Park Tuearre. — On the twenty-third day of April, in the year of Grace one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four, there was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, one William 
Shakspeare, who some time about the year 1597, having then reached the full prime and 
vigor of manhood, did give to the world two plays, each of five acts, which he severally 
entitled ‘The first and second parts of Henry IV.,’ wherein it pleased him to introduce a 
strange sort of personage, ‘a great fatman,’ whom he christened ‘ Sir John Falstaff.’ 
Now this ‘ Sir John,’ by reason of the soul of humor wherewith Shakspeare had invested 
him, became a wonderful favorite with all sorts of people, who either made his acquaint- 
ance in the closet or upon the stage. Indeed, so particularly fond did some great person- 
ages become of this laughter-moving knight, that it is recorded how that even the good 
Queen Bess, of blessed memory, carried her admiration to the extent of an order to the 
bard for a second edition of the wag, with such improvements as the boy Cupid might 
suggest. Whereupon this same Shakspeare did speedily exhibit the knight in a new 
play, entitled the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ wherein his susceptibilities were curious!y 
operated upon by the little archer — to the increased diversion of her blessed majesty. 
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Now to represent truly this character of ‘ Sir John Falstafl,’ has ever been an object 
of ambition among the players, but unfortunately the minimum that have succeeded in 
portraying the inimitable peculiarities of the favorite of Queen Bess, compared with the 
maximum who have failed therein, has been in the slender proportion of one to one 
hundred. The character seems indeed to present peculiar difficulties in the way of its 
representation — not merely, as some sapient critics have presumed, ‘ by reason of its 
fatness’ — that overgrown obesity which ‘lards the lean earth as it walks along’ — but 
also in consequence of sundry sparklings of wit — the irradiation whereof is not always 
transferable, through the doughy expression of every ‘human face divine,’ the owner 
of which being dignified by the name of comedian, because ‘laughing much himself, he 
sets on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too.’ 

This preamble, containing as it does a vast fund of valuable information, is set forth 
by way of prelude to the announcement of the fact, that however great hitherto may 
have been considered the difficulties in the personation of Falstafl, by the predecessors 
as well as the successors of Betterton, they have been ably surmounted — utterly van- 
quished — completely annihilated — by a native American — in the nineteenth century — 
and that the stage of the Park Theatre has the honor of first exhibiting to the world — 
* Falstaff made easy! or the ‘Triumph of matter over Mind,’ as delineated in the per- 
sonation of ‘Sir John Falstaff,’ by Mr. Hacxerr! 

There cannot be a doubt, that among the many mirtii-moving subjects which are 
so greedily caught up by the caricaturists of the day, none are so irresistible as those 
which come under the title of ‘ national peculiarities,’ and that among all the nations of 
the globe none are more open to ridicule, or possess more laughable peculiarities, than a 
certain portion of the inhabitants of the American continent who vegetate in that sec- 
tion of the universe, known and distinguished by the very definite sowbrigquet of ‘Down 
East,’ and who rejoice in the euphonius appellative of ‘ Yankee.’ Now although this 
people did not exist either under the same name, or in this identical locality, Anno 
Domini 1597, yet inasmuch as they sprung from the same stock, and had their origin 
in the same country with the swan of Avon, it is quite probable that the germs at least 
of those humorous peculiarities which now distinguish them existed in England in the 
year of our Lord one thousand five hundred and sixty-four. Admitting this very plau- 
sible probability, it seems natural enough that Shakspeare, with his keen perception of 
every thing humorous or eccentric, would be the first to seize upon these peculiarities of 
his countrymen, as the irresistible means of exciting the cacchinations of the public — 
most especially when exhibited to them through the medium of such a ‘ fat-witted’ 
rogue as he intended when he first conceived the idea of a Sir John Falstaff. Shak- 
speare, therefore, undoubtedly intended to make ‘ Falstaff” what we in common stage- 
jargon calla ‘ Yankee character Y — apersonage similar in all things (except perhaps in an 
excess of fat,) to that very natural, delicate and witty character, yclept ‘Jonathan 
Dubikins.’ 

This reasoning, resulting as it does in absolute proof, gives us the true cause of the gene- 
ral failure of Mr. Hackett’s predecessors, while at the same time it clearly unfolds the 
great secret of his own immense ¢riumph in the arduous character of ‘Sir John Fal- 
staff.’ Peace to all such! é. 


American THEATRE, Bowery.— ‘ Rienzi,’ dramatized by Miss Meprna, from Bul- 
wer's novel of that name, has been the crowning glory of the Bowery Theatre, for the 
lastmonth. It has been produced with unwonted splendor of scenery and decoration ; 
and the acting of Mr. Hame.in and Mrs. Fiyny, as Rienzi and Nina, has been very 
justly commended. 
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‘Memoirs oF AN American Lapy,’ Etc. — Mr. Georcs Dearsorn has published 
in a volume of three hundred and fifty-four pages, ‘Memoirs of an American Lady : 
with sketches of Manners and Scenery in America, as they existed previous to the Revo- 
lution.’ It is by Mrs. Grant, of Laghan, Scotland, whom Lawrie Topp, not long 
since, so well described in these pages. ‘Asa picture,’ says an appropriate ‘ Notice’ which 
introduces the book to the American reader, ‘taken at the dawning of the Revolution, 
of the clouds which then passed along to have vanished otherwise forever, and as 
one of a series of works shedding light upon that momentous period of which the 
‘Pioneers’ is its natural successor, its réappearance must be a welcome event in the 
marshalling of American literature now in progress.’ 


Eppy’s Appress to Youtn.— Messrs. keavitt, Lorp anp Company have publish- 
ed ‘Addresses by A. D. Enpy, pastor of the first Presbyterian Church, in Newark, N. J., 
on the Duties, Dangers, and Securities of Youth.’ From an introductory essay by the 
Hon. Tueopore Fretincuvysen, setting forth the nature of the volume, we make the 
following extract: ‘Whatever means can be applied to form the manners, to mould 
the character of our youth, deserves the favor of all who love their country. This vo- 
lume may put in a fair claim to such intention. It embraces the whole range of duty, 
not so much by general maxims, as by particular and specific instructions, adapted to 
the various occasions of individual and social conduct.’ 


3oy's anp Girt’s Lisrary. — Nos. xxvi. and xxvir. of Harrer’s Juvenile Library are 
devoted to ‘Uncle Philip’s Conversations with the Children about the Whale Fishery 
and Polar Seas,’ and are illustrated by divers wood-cuts. The good old man does'nt 
‘talk like a book’ — he is more natural than the best; and little masters and misses 
will fancy themselves holding veritable converse with their garrulous and agreeable 
Peter Parley must look to his bays. There is a formidable antagonist in the 


‘uncle.’ 


field — but both are ‘working together for good,’ and competition cannot be too great in 


such case. 


‘Tue Actress oF Papva, AND OTHER Taces.’ — The first portion of this work is a 
successful attempt to throw into the form of a tale, a drama by Victor Hugo, entitled 
‘Angelo Tyrau de Padoue.’ The original is not very strictly adhered to, and the tale 
is all the better for it — for the extraragances of Hugo are not consonant with Ameri- 
can taste, however the case may be with France, and we hope they never will be. 
Several of the other stories contained in these volumes we have read and admired, when 
first published by the author, Ricuarp Penn Situ, Esgq., in some of the popular 
periodicals of the day. That they will meet with favor, we cannot doubt. 


New Works. — We have received and read, but at too late a period for notice in the 
present number, Ravmer’s ‘England in 1835,’ translated from the German by Mrs. 
Austin and H. E. Loyp; and our countrymen Coorer’s ‘ Sketches of Switzerland.’ 
We have only time and space to remark, that the first is unquestionably the best work 
upon England and her institutions that has ever appeared in this country, while the 
second will go far to retrieve the impression of melancholy literary decadence which 
the ill-judged publication of ‘The Monnikins’ created. Published by Carey, Lea anp 


BiancHarp. Witey anp Lone. 


KonrncsMarkKe. — Volumes seven and eight of Harrer’s new uniform series of 
Pavtprxe’s Works, contain ‘Koningsmarke; or Old Times in the New World.’ The 
numerous admirers of the author will not like this old friend the less that it appears in a 
new and handsome dress, since there is no diminution of its keen satire and broad fun. 
We have on two or three occasions spoken of the present edition, as one both in cheap- 
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ness and excellence of execution, well entitled to liberal demand at the hands of the 
public. 


Antuon’s Sattust.— The Brorners’ Harper have published, in a well-printed vo- 
lume of three hundred and thirty-two pages, a new edition of Anthon’s ‘Sallust,’ with 
various important alterations and improvements, such as an enlargement of the notes 
on the Jugurthine war, geographical and historical indexes, etc. This work enjoys a 


wide repute in this country, and two separate reprints, by different editors, have ap- 
peared in England. 


Tue Moratity or Poverty. — This is the first of a series of Lectures — (delivered 
in London by Rev. W. J. Fox, a divine well known for his sermons on various subjects, 
many volumes of which have attained wide popularity in this country,) — upon the ge- 
neral subject of ‘Morality, as modified by the various classes into which society is divi- 
ded.’ It is a discourse well calculated to do good, and will, we trust, be extensively 
diffused. Turrte, Weexs anp Dennett, Boston. 


Works oF Danret Weester.— Mesrs. Perkins, Marvin anp Company, Boston, 
and Henry Perxins, Philadelphia, have published, in two large closely and beautifully 
printed volumes, the speeches and forensic arguments of Wesster. These are forty- 
eight in number, and embrace every prominent effort of this eminent statesman. The 
volumes are embellished with a superb portrait of the author, and are every way most 
creditable to the liberality of the publishers. Witey anp Lone, Broadway. 


Tue Laws or Etiquette. — A small volume, entitled ‘Laws of Etiquette ; or short 
rules and reflettions for conduct in Society, by a Gentleman,’ has been given to the 
public by Messrs. Carry, Lea anp Biancuarp. It contains many valuable aids to 
popular social intercourse, and some things little adapted to American society — but 
nothing that can make a gentleman, even outwardly, who does not first possess the 
attributes of one, in heart and feeling. 


‘Tue Hesrew Wire.’ — The character of this volume, which we have found no lei- 
sure to peruse, may be gathered from its title: ‘The Hebrew Wife: or the Law of Mar- 
riage examined in relation to the lawfulness of Polygamy.’ The author is S. E. 
Dwicut, Esq., and the work is the result of official research, in instituting a prosecu- 
tion for an incestuous marriage. 


Letrers, ConveRsATIONS, AND Recotiections or S. T. Corerince.— The admi- 
rers of Coleridge will find in the forty-five letters and numerous recollections and con- 
versations embraced in this volume — all showing the attractions of a great mind un- 
bent, in familiar, unconstrained moods — a treat of no common order. One volume: 
Harper AND Brotuers. 


Coutton’s Four Years iy Great Britain. — This work, now thoroughly established 
in the popular favor, has passed to another excellent and cheap edition, in one volume. 
We have spoken at much length of these volumes heretofore — and it gives us pleasure 
to learn their many merits have been, as we predicted they would be, widely appreciated 
by the writer's countrymen. 


Guipe To THE Environs OF New-York. — Mr. Disturnett has published a neat 
little map, with all necessary descriptions accompanying it, of every place of interest in 
the vicinity of New-York. It is beautifully ‘done up,’ in colored morocco, and is worth 
to any stranger or citizen thrice its trifling cost. 


Apotocetic. — A notice of the National Academy of Design, and of two favors of 
correspondents, intended for the present number, will appear in the number for July. 
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Prospects of American Poetry, - : - - 

Folly of Misanthropy, 

Odds and Ends: from the Port- folio of. a Penny- a- a-Liner : 
(Number Five.) 
1. A ‘mistake in the person;’ 2. The conveniences of not being a 

great man; 3. Out-door Music. 

An Invitation, - - ete 

The Rescue: or the inundation of Saint Petersburg, - 

The Voice of Gop, - - - - 

Letters of Lucius M. Piso, frown Palmyra, to his friend Mar- 
cus Curtius, at Rome: now first translated and pomished : 
(Number Four. ) - - - 

Thoughts on Witnessing the Dissection of a Human Body : 
from the Port-folio of a Medical Student, - - - 


Literary Notices: 

The Old World and the New: by Rev. Orvitte Dewey, 

Bible Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs: by Asner Jonss, 

Visit to Constantinople and Athens: by Rev. Water Cot- 
ton, U.S. N., author of ‘ Ship and Shore,’ - - 

Terrible Tractoration, and other Poems: *, CHRISTOPHER 
Caustic, M.D.,_ - - - - 

Spain Revisited : by the author of ‘ A ear in Spain,’ 

Cotton on the Religious State of the Soo - 


Epirors’ Tape: 
The American Lyceum, - - 
Tue Drama: - - 
1. Park Theatre; 2. Bowery Theatre. 


Lirerary Recorp: 

Memoirs of an American Lady; Eppy’s Address to Youth; 
Boy’s and Girl’s Library; The Actress of Padua, and other 
Tales; New Works; Koningsmarke ; Anthon’s Sallust ; 
The Morality of Poverty; Wesster’s Speeches; The 
Law of Etiquette; The Hebrew Wife; Conversations 
and Recollections of CoLertpee; Cotron’s ‘ Four Years in 
Great Britain; Disrurne.i’s Guide to the Environs of 
New-York; Apologetic. 








